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WHEREIN IS SHE WN 


J. That there is 20 Neceſſity for, but infallible 


Ruin in the Maintenance of a large regular (or 
mercenary) Land Force in this Iſland. 


II. That by keeping up a Standing Army for pre- 
venting an Invaſion, we ſhall at laſt render it cer- 
tain and ſucceſsful, | 


4 


III. That Publick Credit is now upon a more ſtable [| 
Foundation than ever it was before the Year 1734. | 
and can be ruined by nothing but bad Oeconomy, 
Temporary Expedients, and Loſs of Trade. l 


IV. That endeavouring to revive Parties or Fac- [ 
lions long ſince extinguiſhed, in order to divert | 
the Attention of the People from preſent Mifſ- -- 
chiefs or Dangers, is a moſt wicked Attempt. And | 


V. That the Weight of Political Power is now | 
taken almoſt entirely from the Popular and If 


th c | . 
rown into the Regal Scale „ 
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A PROPER 
ANSWER 
TO THE 
BY-STANDER. 


SIR, 
+ HOUGH you have uſhered yout 


Letter into the World in the Cha- 
racter of aBy-/tarider, People are very 
much miſtaken, if you are not more pro- 
perly to be called a Behind-Stanger ; becauſe, 
though you do not appear upon the Stage, 
you direct all behind the Scene. As the Let- 
ter is generally ſuppoſed to be wrote by 
you, or by your Direction, I ſhall addreſs 
myſelf perſonally to you, though not by your 
new Titles, becauſe I don't know if you de- 
ſerve them, The World, tis true, may in 
this be miſtaken, but your manner of argu- 
ng, your hald manner of aſſerting Falſhoods, 
your fly manner of concealing Truths, your 
deceitful Manner of turning your Adverſa- 
B ry's 
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ry's Arguments, and your ſophiſtical Way of 
ſtating your own, is ſo apparent through- 
out, if it is not Scha, it is fo like Sofia, that 
even Sora himſelf may be in a Doubt; there. 
fore, if I have miſtaken the Author, I hope 
the World will excuſe me, for as to you, ] 
neither ſhall deſire your Favour, nor aſk your 
Excuſe. 

According to the Heads mentioned in my 
Title Page, I ſhall proceed regularly to eſta- 
bliſh what I have there aſſerted, and to make 
ſome Remarks upon what you have ad- 
vanced with regard to each; but I muſt firſt 
obſerve, that in all Countries and Times 
there is a Sort of Faſhion which- prevails even 
in Religion and Politicks, as well as Dreß 
and Modes of Converſation, When this 
Faſhion relates only to Dreſs and Modes of 
- Converſation, I ſhall generally comply with 


it, even though I do not altogether approve 


of it; but in Religion and Politicks, when 
it is erroneous, it is molt pernicious, and 
therefore I ſhall always withſtand it to the 
utmoſt of my Power. be 

This is now the Caſe in all the Countries 
of Europe, with regard to Military Ef- 
 bliſhments, except Swiſſerland alone. As the 
Government, in moſt of the Kingdoms and 
States now ſubſiſting in Europe, was formed 
upon the Plan introduced by the Germans, 
Goths, Vandals, and other Northern and 
_ Eaſtern Nations, it was eſtabliſhed — 
| W 
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what we call Military Tenures. The Coun- 
try conquered by the Invaders, was divided 
into ſeveral Seignories, and given to the 
principal Leaders of the Army; and all 
made dependent upon the grand or ſovereign 
Seignory, or King of that People, whether 
Hereditary or Elective. Every one of theſe 
Leaders alſo divided the greateſt Part of the 
Country allotted to his Share, into inferior 
Seignories, and gave them to the Officers 
under his Command, each of whom again 
divided the greateſt Part of his Seignory 
amongſt the Soldiers under him; and all 
without any Condition or Rent reſerved, but 
that of being always ready, with proper 
Arms and Accoutrements, to follow their 
reſpective Lords in War, for which Reaſon 
they were all called Freeholders. In theſe 
Days, every Man from the greateſt Lord to 
the meaneſt Freeholder was a Soldier, and 
obliged not only to be provided with Arms, 
but to be Maſter of Military Diſcipline ; fo 
that there was no occaſion for what is now 
called a Standing, but more properly a Mer- 
cenary Army, Princes, both Sovereign and 
Subordinate, then vyed with each other, 
not, as you ſay, in the Variety and Gaiety 
of their Diverſions, but in the Number, 
Courage, and Military Skill of their Fol- 
lowers ; and therefore it was their Buſineſs, 
and their Pleaſure, to ſee their Followers 
brought up from their Infancy to all Sorts of 
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Military Exerciſes, provided with proper 


Arms, and expert in all the Feats and Arts 


of War. Tilts and Tournaments, Hunting 


and Hawking, and other martial or man- 
like Diverſions were their Delight ; but 
ſumptuous Feaſts and Maſquerades are the 


Production of latter Ages, and are never the 


Delight of any but effeminate Princes ſup- 
ported by Mercenary Armies. 
While this Sort of Military Eftabliſhment 


| laſted, it was impoſſible for the King to en- 


ſlave his Subjects, or to render himſelf an 
abſolute and arbitrary Sovereign: The Sub- 
jects had proper Rights and Privileges ; the 
King had no Army wherewith to invade 
them; and if he had, his Subjects had Arms, 
Courage, and military Skill to defend them. 
For this Reaſon, Kings were obliged, in al 
their Meaſures, to ſtudy the Inclinations of 
the Majority of their People, and to do no- 
thing that might alienate their Affections; 
but as this was always troubleſome, and 
often dangerous to Miniſters and Royal Fa- 
vourites, ſuch as you, Sir, they therefore 
have at all Times, and in all Countries, en- 
deavoured to get this Sort of Military Eſta- 
bliſhment altered, and to prevail with the 
People to commit their Defence and Security 
to a mercenary Army, under the ſole Com- 
mand of their Sovereign. In this, the In- 
dolence, Lazineſs, Covetouſneſs, and Cow- 
ardice of the People, have in moſt g 
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made Miniſters but too ſucceſsful; for as 
Military Diſcipline cannot be learned without 
Application, nor Arms purchaſed without Ex- 
nce; and as War muſt always be attended 
with Danger to thoſe employed in carrying 
it on, the better Sort of People were willing 
to be free of the Trouble and Expence of 
qualifying themſelves, as well as to avoid the 
Danger of being employed, to fight the Bat- 
tles of their Country ; and even the Lords 
of Manors began to neglect cultivating Mi- 
ltary Exerciſes among their Tenants and 
Followers, and to be more fond of pecuniary 
Rents for ſupplying their Luxuries, than of 
Military Services for promoting their Glory. 
The firſt Military Eſtabliſhment that ſeems 

to have been ſubſtituted in the Place of that 
which depended upon Military Tenures, was 
hat we now call the Militia; but this was 

far from being ſo proper for preſerving the 
Liberties of the Country as the former, be- 
Wciuſe it was in moſt Countries put under the 
ole Command of the Sovereign, and ſuch 
ficers as he ſhould pleaſe to appoint ; and 
s it is always the Buſineſs of a Court to ren- 
er the Militia uſeleſs and contemptible, in 
pider to ſubſtitute in its Stead a Standing 
\my, this new Sort of Military Eſtabliſh- 
ent has in all the Countries in Europe, ex- 
pt Swrſerland, been entirely laid afide, or 
ry much neglected, and numerous Stand- 
Armies kept up in its ſtead, From 
55 hence 


and enfeebled by Debaucheries. 
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our Militia is not to be depended on api 
a foreign Invaſion. Our Men have ſtill ons, 
thing of the ancient Spirit remaining; and! 
proper Arms were put into their Hands, 
might in a few Days be taught Diſcipl 
enough to appear in Battle Array againitth 
moſt formidable Infantry of Europe, tho ny 
perhaps enough for all the manual Exerc 
and dancing Steps of 4 Review ; and if or 
Militia were put upon a right footing, if i 
were made honourable and neceſſary forou 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to be Officer 
the Militia, and to make themſelves Maſtn 
of all Sorts of military Diſcipline, a Regimen 
of Militia inured to Sobriety and hard Ly 
bour, might ſoon make as good a Figure at 
Review, and a much better Figure upon 1 
long March, or in a Day of Battle, than | 
Regiment of Mercenaries bred up in Idlenel, 


But if we continue much longer to ke 
up Standing Armies, and to truſt to then 
alone for our Defence, I will venture to p- 
pheſy, that in a few Years our commot 
Men will become like thoſe in other Cour 
tries, where Standing Armies have been lony 
kept up: There will be no Arms, Dil 
pline, Courage, nor Spirit among them, and 
then, indeed, the military Strength of ti 
Country, like that of our Neighbours, wil 
be in Proportion only to the Number a 
regular Troops we keep continually in F 1 
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In all Countries where a Standing Army is 
kept up for the Support of the Government, the 
Miniſters of courſe take all Methods they can 
think of, to render the reſt of the People ef- 
feminate, defenceleſs and unacquainted with 
Arms or Military Diſcipline ; Nay, under Pre- 
tence of preſerving the Game, or preventing In- 
ſurrections, they generally make Laws for diſ- 
arming the People ; and the People of their 
Side begin to think, there js very little Difte- 
rence between being opprefſed by a Standing 
Army of Natives, or a Standing Army of Fo- 
reigners; from whence they look upon them- 
ſelves as very little concerned in the Diſpute, 
and conſequently, when the regular Army is 
defeated, they make but a faint Reſiſtance, or 
readily ſubmit to the Conqueror. 

In ſuch Countries, even the Nobility and 
Gentry, who are not of the Army, begin to 
think, that they have no concern with the Art 
of War, or with any Sort of Military Exerciſe 
or Diſcipline, and ſuch is the Prevalence of 
Faſhion, they are not aſhamed to own it. If 
they have learned a little how to manage the 
mall Sword, which is fit for nothing but de- 
fending their own Reputation, they think them- 
ſelres ſufficiently qualified as Gentlemen, with- 
out ſo much as endeavouring to make themſelves 
Maſters of any of that Military Knowledge or 
Diſcipline which is neceſſary for enabling them 
to defend their Country. But as a good Swordſ- 
man may be a bad Soldier, and as none but 
good Soldiers are fit for defending the Country 

C againſt 


[ 101 
againſt a foreign, or the Liberties of the People 
againſt a domeſtick Invader, therefore, it is cer- 
tainiy the Duty of every Gentleman, and ought 
to be the Buſineſs of his whole Life, to render 
himſelf an expert Soldier as well as an expert 
Swordſman, that he may be fit for defending 
his Country, as well as his own Reputation, — 
This, Sir, I thought myſelf obliged to take par- 
ticular Notice of, becauſe you have been ſo ſuc- 
ceſsful, and the Faſhion has of late Years ſo 
much prevailed in this Country, that I have 
heard both Noblemen and Gentlemen acknow- 
ledge without a Bluſh, in our moſt public Aſ- 
ſemblies, their being totally ignorant of all the 


Arts of War. Nay ſo much has that Martial 


Spirit, for which our Anceſtors were ſo famous, 
decayed of late Years amongſt us, that even 
the Officers of our Army ſeem to think them- 
ſelves ſufficiently qualified, if they know how 
to make their Soldiers dance through the com- 
mon Exerciſes of a Review. In all the Wars 
that have lately happened in Europe, few or 
none of them have gone to learn their Trade 
by ſerving as Voluntiers in any foreign Army; 
whereas in former Times, and before we had 
any ſuch Thing as a Standing Army, we read 
of many Engliſb Voluntiers, and of their ſigna- 
hz ing themſelves for Courage and Conduct, in 
moſt of the famous Battles that happened in 
Europe, when they had not an Opportunity to 
employ themſelves in the Armies of their own 
Country. 


Such 
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guch is the Difference, Sir, between thoſe 
Soldiers who think of qualiing themſelves for 
Ghry, and thoſe who think only of qualifying 
themſelves for Pay. But there is another Dit- 
ference which we now moſt ſenſibly feel, and 
that is a total Neglect of the Art of Engineering 
and Fortification. As the Theory of this Art 
might have been learned with little Expence, 
and great Safety, by making a Trip now and 
then over to Holland and Flanders, it is really 
ſurpriſing to find how generally ignorant our 
Officers are of this Art, efpecially when we con- 
fider how little they have had to do, and how 
heavily their Time muſt have hung upon their 
Hands, during the long Courſe of your Admi- 

niſtration. 
The keeping up of a Standing Army has al- 
ways been, and muſt neceſſarily be attended 
with the Decay of a Martial Spirit among the 
reſt of the People; and from what I have men- 
tioned relating to our own Army, one would 
be apt to conclude, and, I believe, you are ſen- 
ſible, that by proper Management a true Martial 
Spirit may be deſtroyed even amongſt thoſe of 
the Standing Army itſelf ; for when Honours 
and Preferments do not depend upon a Gentle- 
man's Knowledge or Behaviour as a Soldier, but 
upon his voting, according to Orders, at Elec- 
tons, or in Parliament; or upon his being a 
Relation or Friend to thoſe that do, moſt of 
tie Officers, even of the Standing Army, will 
neglect being at the Trouble or Expence of ac- 
quiring thoſe Qualifications which are neceſſary 
C 2 to 


my; it is a Conſciouſneſs that no Glory, ng 


Ea | 
to make a Man a Soldier, but can be of no &r. 
vice to him with regard to his Preferment ; and 
tho” ſuch an Army may make a good enough 
Appearance at a Review, or may charge bold. 
ly an unarmed Mob or a Parcel of Smuggler, 
yet, I am afraid,” our Liberties and Country 
would be in a precarious Situation, if they wee 
to depend upon ſuch an Army's defeating an 
equal Number of foreign Veterans. 

It is not Pay, Sir, it is not the Knowledge 
or Practice of thoſe Exerciſes neceſſary for a 
Review, that makes a bold and formidable At- 


Honours or Preferments in one's Country, are 
to be acquired but by a reſolute Behaviour, and 
a thorough Knowledge of all the Arts of War.— 
This is what makes a brave and an expert $ol- 
dier: This may be made to operate upon a whole 
People, as well as upon a few mercenary Troops; 
and this with proper Arms and a very little Diſ- 
Eipline will make the Militia of a Country as 
good, if not better, than any Standing Army 
that can be brought againſt them. In formet 
Times, the Men of this Kingdom practiſed the 
long Bow and other warlike Exerciſes, every 
Sunday, inſtead of ſotting at Alehouſes and Ti wil 
verns as they do at preſent; and if Sundays aſtet per! 


Divine Service were ſet apart for exerciſing the Tre 
Militia of each Pariſh, we ſhould ſoon have no. alw 
thing to fear from 20, or 30000 of the beſt ever 
Troops in Europe, even tho' they were all faft ſhal 
ly landed in ſome Part of this Ifland. Ml n 


You 
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You will fay, Sir, I know, that till the A- 
litia are diſciplined, and made fit for immedi ; 
ate Service, a large regular Land Force muſt be 
kept up. This has been the Argument made 
fe of by Miniſters and their Tools in all Coun+ 
tries as well as here: They have firſt neglected 
the Militia ſo as to render them good for no- 
thing, and then have made uſe of their own 
Neglect, as an Argument for keeping up a Stand- 
ing Army; and in order to have this Argument 
to make uſe of, they will eternally neglect the 
Militia ; therefore, if we have a Mind to make 
the Militia of this Kingdom good for any 
Thing, we muſt take the Regulation and Ma- 
nagement of it entirely out of the Hands of 
Miniſters, and conſequently muſt put it upon 
a Footing very different from what it is at pre- 
ſent, Till this is done I ſhall admit, that we 
ought to keep a regular Land Force within 
the Iſland, but not near fo large a one as we have 
at preſent : A Body of 12000 regular Troops 
kept within the Iſland, will always be more 
than ſufficient for our Defence, either in Time 
of Peace, or in Time of War, becauſe, not- 
withſtanding the Phantoms raiſed by you, I 
will ſay, it is impoſſible, while we have a Su- 
periority at Sea, to land above 5000 or 6009 
Troops upon us. A larger Body of Men will 
always require ſuch a Number of Tranſports, 
even from the neareſt Coaſts of France, that we 
ſhall hear of the Deſign, and have an Oppor- 
tunity to lock up, perhaps burn their Tranſports 
in their Harbour; for unleſs Dunkirk be refor- 


tified, 
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tified, I do not know a Port in France nearer 
than Breſt, where a large Number of Tranc. 
port Ships could be kept fate from a Brizjg 
Squadron, properly furniſhed with Bomb Ve. 
{els and Fire-ſhips. 

Beſides, Sir, it 1s very certain, that a Body 
of 12000 Troops, kept up in the Form we haue 
kept them for many Years paſt, might be aug 
mented in a few Days to 24000, without en- 
creaſing the Number of Commiſſion Officer 
and all the Recruits might in a very few Days 
be ſufficiently diſciplined for being incorporated 
into the old Regiments. But if in this there 
ſhould appear any Difficulty, you, and ſuch a; 
you, are the only Perſons to be blamed for 
if you had allowed a Clauſe to be inſerted in the 
Mutiny Bill, which has ſeveral Times been pro- 
poſed in Parliament, for allowing a Privilege 
to Soldiers, in time of Peace, and when there 
are no real Apprehenſions of an Invaſion, after 
a certain Number of Years Service, to inſiſt up- 
on their being diſcharged, ſuch a Number of 
them would before this Time have left the Sei- 
vice, and returned to their former Employ- 
ments, that the whole Kingdom would have 
been full of diſciplined Soldiers, and all of them 
would have been ready to ſerve their Country 
againſt a foreign Invaſion ; but this we may 
expect will always be oppoſed by Miniſters, 
ſuch as you, who deſire nothing ſo much as 
that there ſhould not be a Man in the Kingdom 
that underſtands any Thing of Martial Diſch 
pline, except ſuch as are liſted in the _— 
8 | | MY, 
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Army, and obliged to yield a blind Obedience 
to their Orders, by the ſevere Penalties of Mu- 
tiny Acts and Martial Law. | 
Theſe Things conſidered, every impartial 
Man muſt conclude, that if we are now under 
2 Neceſſity of keeping up a Standing Army 
even of 12000 Men in this Iſland, it is entirely 
owing to you, becauſe you have prevented as 
much as lay in your Power our having any 
Soldiers or diſciplined Men in the Kingdom, 
except thoſe of the Standing Army; but as for 
a greater Number we can have no Occaſion for 
it, either in Peace or War, I mean when there 
is no War nor Enemy within the Iſland: I fay 
we can have no Occaſion for a greater Num- 
ber, until the People in general be cowed, and 
their Spirits quite broke, by a long Subjection 
to an abitrary Government ſupported by a nu- 
merous Standing Army ; and if this ſhould ever 
happen to be the Caſe, I will affirm, that ſup- 
poſing we had a Standing Army of 200,000 
Men on foot as they have now in France, the 
Nation would be far from being ſo powerful as 
it was in the Days of our great Edwards and 
Henrys ; for in that Caſe, the Military Power 
of this Iſland could no more be computed from 
the Number of our Men fit to bear Arms, than 
the Military Power of Jamaica can be compu- 
ted from the Number of their Blacks. Our Mili- 
tary Power could be computed from the Number 
of our Standing Army only, becauſe they alone 
would be the Y hites or the Freemen of this Iſland; 


and I muſt tell you, Sir, that whoever delires 
| to 
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to reduce his Country to ſuch a State, deſerys 
not only the Reſentment but the Execrations of 
every honeſt and brave Man in the Kingdom, 
However faſhionable the modern Opinion 
may be, that no Troops are fit to be ſent againſt 
an invading Enemy, but ſuch as are expert a 
all the Punctilios of a Review, which are ſcl. 


dom much minded in a Day of Battle; it is " 
ſurpriſing, that any Man ſhould give into thi 1 
Opinion who has read the Accounts of the Bat, "= 
tles fought here in King Charles the Firſt y 
Reign. The Troops on both Sides were, 'ts Wil g. 
true, but a Sort of Militia, and would, I be. P 
lieve, have made a bad Figure at a modern Re. E 
view, but on both Sides they engaged with the 
ſuch Bravery, and fought with ſuch Fury and A 
Obſtinacy as is ſcarce to be parallelled by any df * 
the late Battles in Europe; and a few of the Tr; 
fame Troops being afterwards ſent to Flanders, we; 
engaged againſt and defeated the beſt and mot pre 
regular Troops of Spain, and were thereby the 15 
chief Cauſe of the Victory at Dunes, which in e 


Vas followed by the Surrender of Dunkirk 
The Punctilios of a Review are ſo far from being 
the chief Qualifications of a Soldier, that an im- 
r Obſervance of them may ſometimes be 

the Cauſe of a Defeat, of which we had a late 
Inftance in a great General, who was known 
to be perfectly Maſter of all ſuch Pun&tils, 


and who having Occaſion to ſend a Party of us 10 
Men to attack a Caſtle which was to be taken Arm 
by Scaling-Ladders, recommended chiefly to milit 
his Officers the right forming of their Pio er 


I when 
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** when he ſhould rather have recommended to 


s of them, or at leaſt to ſuch of them as were to 
m. employ themſelves in the Attack, to have 
nion thrown their Pieces away from them, in order 
aink to mount the Scaling-Ladders Sword in Hand. 


rt at The Event was anſwerable: The Caſtle re- 
fel. mained untaken; and many brave Men loſt 
it is their Lives without ſo much as a Chance of 
thi i hurting the Enemy, by firing in Plotoons, or 
Bat, by any other Sort of regular firing. — 6 
rſt' For this Reaſon, I muſt tell you, Sir, ap- 


ply it as you will, that he muſt either have a 
cowardly or a corrupt Heart, who endeavours 


1 Re. to perſuade his Countrymen, that none of 

with them are fit for defending their Country againſt 

7 and « foreign Enemy, but fuch as have been for 

ck ſome Years in our Standing Army, as if the 

= Trade of a Soldier, like that of a Shoemaker, 
55 


were only to be learned by a ſeven Vear's Ap- 
prenticeſhip. I ſhall grant, that Experience is 
uſeful in the Buſineſs of fighting, as well as 
in every other Sort of Employment; but this 


art. Bl Experience is not to be got upon a Parade or 
bei al a Review, it can be got by nothing but by 
an bing in Action; and in this Light even our 


dtanding Army can properly be called nothing 
but a well diſciplined, Militia ; therefore if pro- 
per Care were taken to diſcipline aus Militia, 
it would in all Reſpects he as fit for defending 


rty v againſt an Invaſion, as our preſent; Standing 
taken Amy; and if Cate were taken to cultivate a 
a” Wh litary Spirit among our landed Gentlemen, and 


io encourage them to go Voluntiers in foreign 
D Wars 
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Wars as they did formerly, T am convinced 
there would in a few Years be among them a 
much greater Number of experienced Officers 
than are now to be found in our Standing Army, 
The keeping up of a numerous Standing 
Army can never, therefore, be neceſſary for our 
Defence at Home; and as to our having Troops 
to ſend abroad to the Aſſiſtance of our Allies, 
or to attack our Enemies in their own Coun- 
try, of all the Men in the World you ſhould 
not argue for keeping up a Body of Standing 
Forces for either of theſe Purpoſes, becauſe for 
the Aſſiſtance of our Allies, tho' you never 
gave them any, you have always put the Na. 
tion to the Expence of hiring foreign Troops 
when there was the leaſt Appearance of their 
being wanted; and in the preſent War, tho you 
had a numerous Army, 430000 Men, all ld 
Regiments, yet you choſe to ſend new raiſed 
Regiments to attack the Spaniards in America, i 
I ſhall grant, that our Militia neither can, nar 
ought to be ſent abroad, becauſe it ought to 
conſiſt chiefly of Gentlemen and Maſters d 
Families; but if our People in general wer 
bred up to Arms and military Diſcipline, we of t! 
could ſoon raiſe and form regular Regiment 
for theſe Purpoſes, and ſuch Regiments, whe 
formed, would be every bit as good as the Re. 
iments we have now in Pay; becauſe, #1 
have ſaid, the latter can only be called a wel 
diſciplined Militia. Queen Elizabeth hid no 
Standing Army, and yet ſhe could immediate) 
raiſe, and ſend to the Aſſiſtance of the 9 b 
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Body of Troops, who, notwithſtanding their 
being new railed, engaged often with Advan- 
tage againſt the regular Veteran Troops of 
Spain, and made themſelves remarkable both 
in Holland and Flanders for their Courage and 
Military Diſcipline. 5 

Suppoſe we had kept up all our Troops 
after the Treaty of Ry/wick : Suppoſe we had, 
in the Year 1700, had a Standing Army of 
40000 Men, we could not have prevented the 
Spontards from receiving for their King a 
Branch of the Houſe of Bourbon, becauſe the 
French could march their Troops into Spain 
much ſooner, and with more eaſe, than we 
could tranſport Troops thither. Whatever you 
may inſinuate, it was not our disbanding our 
Army, but our agreeing to the Partition Trea- 
ty, that made the Duke of Anjou King of 
Hain; and you know, it is not the firſt Time 
we have been drawn by France into very fool- 
ih Treaties. Though we had no Standing 
Army, at leaſt a very ſmall one, yet in 1702, 
when we reſolved on War, we ſoon raiſed 
Troops, and thoſe Troops gave fignal Proofs 
of their Courage, the very firſt Campaign, 
which is a convincing Proof of our having no 
occaſion to keep up a Standing Army, for ena- 
bling us to aſſiſt our Allies, or to attack our 
Enemies, whenever we may have occafion. 
wal BY Thus, I hope, I have ſhewn, that the keep- 
id ing up of a numerous Standing Army in this 
Iſland is far from being neceſſary, and that a 
bumerous Standing Army under the ſole Com- 
D 2 mand 
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mand of a Miniſter, and all the Officers of | 
depending ſolely upon him, not only for thei 
Preferment, but for their being continued in 
Commiſſion and Fay: That ſuch an Army, 1 
ſay, is dangerous to Liberty, is incompatible 
with the Being of a Free Government, the 
Hiſtory of our own Country, as well as moſt 
neighbouring Countries, muſt clearly evince 
A Standing Army turned out of Doors the 
very Parliament that created it, and eſtabliſhe 
the arbitrary Power of their General, Crop: 
well. - A Standing Army ſupported King James 
the Second in arbitrary Power, againſt the Re: 
ligion as well as Liberties of their Country, and 
would have ſupported him againſt the Prince 
of Orange, if he had not been ſeized with 
what I may call a providential Panick. Some 
of the Officers and Soldiers, *tis true, went 
over to the Prince of Orange; but to ſpeak 
of the Army. in general, we ought rather to 
fay, that the King deſerted the Army, than 
that the Army deſerted the King; for it 5 
well known, that moſt of his general Offfcen 
adviſed him to march directly and give batte 
to the Prince. If he had taken this Advict 
the Conſequence might have been fatal to thek 
Kingdoms. A Miniſter, with a Standing 
Army at his Back, may perhaps preferve tt 
outward Forms of our Conſtitution: He may 
haye a Parliament regularly aſſembled every 
Year, . as long as the Parliament does nothing 
to diſoblige him; but if they ſhould, he wi 
do as Cromwell did, he will employ his Am) 
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in purging the Houſe, or perhaps in turning it 
out of Doors. The keeping up of a numerous 
Standing Army muſt certainly, therefore, at 
laſt overturn our Liberties; and as Trade never 
proſpers long under an abſolute Government, it 
muſt at laſt ruin gur Trade, which will com- 
plete the Ruin of the Nation; and thus, I 
hope, I have proved the firſt Propoſition. laid 
down, that there is no neceſſity for, but infal. 
lille ruin in the Maintenance of a+ large regu- 

lar or mercenary Land Forre-in this Iſland. 
Let us therefore contrive and eſtabliſh ſome 

new Regulations for putting the Militia u 
a proper Footing: This is the only regular 
Land Force we can fafely truſt to, and as it 
may be made more numerous than any mer- 
cenary Army we can keep in conſtant Pay, 
the Dangers you are pleaſed to ſuggeſt, if they 
were real, would be ſtrong Arguments for our 
going about this without delay. But you have 
formed ſuch an imaginary Scheme of Dangers, 
2s muſt certainly give Diverſion rather than 
Fear to every judicious Reader. The French, 
you tell us, are to imbark 20 or 30000 Men 
at Bourdeaux for Ireland; another Body of 
20 or 30000 at Calais and Graveline for Scot- 
land; a third; equally numerous, to be ready 
to embark at Breſt for England. The Spa- 
mards are to join the French with a large 
Body of their Troops in Ireland; and another 
large Body of Stwedes are to join them in Scor- 
land: I wonder, you did not tell us, that Kau- 
ikan has lately bought up ſome Ships, and 
I that 
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that he is to invade us with 100,000 Me 
from the Gulph of Pera. When an Author 
gives ſuch exceſſive Scope to his Invention, he 
deſerves to be laughed at rather than anſwereq; 
and what you fay of the Spaniards in Queen 
Elizabeth's Time, or of the French in King 
William's Time, is either falſe or nothing to 
the Purpoſe. The Spaniards never landed a 
large Body of Troops in Ireland in Queen El. 
Sabeth's Time, and the ſafe landing of ʒoco 
Men in Treland by the French ſoon after the 
Revolution, did not proceed from our Squz- 
dron's not meeting with them, but from it's 
not being ſtrong enough to deſtroy them, 
However, no one pretends but that either the 
French or Spaniards may land 5 or 6000 Men 


by Stealth upon us; but neither of them will 


ever do fo, unleſs they are ſure of being joined 
by great Numbers of our own People ; and it 
will always be impoflible for them to provide 
Tranſports for a greater Number, notwith- 
ſtanding the late great Increaſe of Trade in 
France, either by your Indulgence or Miſcon- 
duct, before we hear of their Preparations, 
and have time to ſtop or burn their Ships in 
their Harbours. Therefore, whilſt we pre- 
ſerve our Superiority at Sea, and an Unanimity 
among our People, we can never be in Dan- 
ger of an Invaſion from any Part of the 
World ; and the proper way to do this is, pot 
to put ourſelves to the Expence of, or opprek 
our People, by keeping up a numerous Stand- 
ing Army. | 
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I ſhall admit that, whilſt we keep almoſt all 
our Men of War at Portſmouth, and in the River 
Thames or Medway, our Squadron may be 
blocked up by the fame Winds that bring a 
Fleet from Spain or the Weſtern Coaſts of 
France to invade us; but this Danger may be 
cafily prevented by having a new Dock at ſome 
Part on the Southern or Weſtern Coaſts of 
Ireland, with a ou Number of Men of War 
always ſtationed there, and ready to be fitted 
for Sea in a few Days Notice. To which I ſhall 
add, that tho' a Squadron incumbered with a 
great Number of Merchant Ships under it's Con- 
voy, and ſtill more incumbered with Miniſteri- 
al Orders and a Miniſterial Admiral may not, 
yet it is certain that a Squadron, without any, 
of theſe Incumbrances, may turn down the 
Channel againſt the Wind, unleſs. it blows very 
hard; and therefore it is highly. improbable, 
that our Squadron ſhould ever be fo long blocked 
up as to give an Enemy time to fail from their 


own Coaſts and land their Troops in either of 


theſe Iſlands. What happened at the Revolus 
tion is no proof of our being liable to any ſuch 
Danger, becauſe it is very much ſuſpected, that 
the Admiral who commanded our Fleet at that 
Time had no Inclination to prevent the Prince 
of Oranges landing; and if King James had 
not oppreſſed his People by keeping up a nume- 
rous Standing Army, the Prince would never 
have embarked, nor would any ſuch Attempt 
have ever been made againſt him, | 


But 


a moſt ridiculous Apprchenſion, to be afraid of 
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But ſuppoſe a Body of 10 or 12000 
Troops appok aback and fail from —— 
of France or Spain, before we had heard any 
Thing of the Den, which is ſcarcely poſlible 
can we ſuppoſe that ſuch a Body: of  reguly 
Troops would be able to conquer this Ind 
if the People were perfectly ſatisfied with the Ad- 
miniſtration, and generally united among then, 
ſelves ? The very Porters, Carmen and Chair, 
men of th& City of London would overwhelm 
ſuch a ſmall Body of Men; and might in two 
—5 be formed and reg imentedl for that Pur 

Tf King 00 ames in the Year 1692 ſup⸗ 

—ç5 that upon his landing with 16 or 17000 


| Men, he ala have marched immediately to 


our- Metropblis, without any oppoſition, it wa 
not becauſe we had no'Standing'Army to op- 
poſe him, but becauſe he expected a great Part 
of the City of London, eſpecially thoſe of the 
meaner Sort, Would have joined him; and be 
had ſotrie ground for this Expectation, from the 
general Joy that appeared in the City, upon hi 


| Return from Rocheſter, after he had firſt endea · 


youred to make His Eſcape. Beſides, it is very 


cedttain that King William's having been deck 


ed King had diſguſted a great many who were 
his hearty Friends at bis firſt landing; and 
moreover the French at that Time expected to 
have been more than a Match'for us at Sea, 
which no Man will uy they have now the leaſt 


ground to expect. 
It is therefore, bir, a mot dd 15 
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an Invaſion as long as we are united among 
ourſelves and have a Naval Force ſuperior to 
any Enemy that can invade us. Whilſt we are 
in theſe Circumſtances, no Enemy can invade 
us with a Force ſufficient to conquer the Iſland, 
and no one will invade us with a leſs Force, 
becauſe of their having no Retreat, which we 
ſhall always be able to prevent as long as we are 
Maſters at Sea, eſpecially when the Enemy are 
incloſed in any one Corner, or any one Sea Port 
of the Iſland. This, I ſay, we ſhall always be 
able to do by Means of our Fleet, notwith- 
ſtanding your falſe Aſſertion, That the French 
were at no great Difficulties in ſupplying 
* their Troops in Ireland, with Ammunition 
and other Neceſſaries as far as they judged 
* proper; and that at laſt, when the Affairs 
* of King James became deſperate there, they 
* withdrew the ſame Troops again, with great 
Numbers of Jriſb, in Spight of all the At- 
* tempts of our Squadron, and tho' their Fleet 
* before that Time had ſuffered ſo much at 
* la Hogue.” | 

Theſe, Sir, are your Words, and this, I 
think, is a Bundle of the moſt impudent Falſ- 
boods I ever ſaw put in Print. Our glorious 
Naval Victory at La Hogue did not happen till 
the Vear after, and after the Surrender of Li- 
erich, and total Reduction of Ireland; and 
tho the French, whilſt they were in Poſſeſſion 
of the greateſt, Part of Ireland, and had moſt of 
the Ports of that Iſland open to them, might 
perhaps by Stealth, but not without mn 
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and Danger, ſupply their Troops with ſome Am. 
munition and other Neceſſaries; yet after their 
Troops were incloſed in the City of Limerich 


did they, or could they ſupply them with ay 


Thing? Could their Troops have eſcaped fron 
thence without our Conſent ? Were not they, 
and ſuch of the Jr;/þ as pleaſed to go along with 
them, allowed by the Capitulation of Linerid 
to be tranſported to France ? This Capitulation 
we then agreed to, in Order to finiſh the Re 
duction of Ireland, and prevent the Expence q 
another Campaign, but could a Body of foreign 
Troops, unſupported by any Party in the King. 
dom, expect ſuch a Capitulation ? 

The French are ſo ſenſible of the Danger d 
landing a few Troops in this Kingdom, with- 


out the Aſſurance of their being joined by a gtet 


Part of our own People, that in the Year 1691, 


after defeating our Fleet at Beachy, and thereby 
rendering themſelves Maſters of the Channel 


they did not attempt to land any Troops in 
England, though we had then nothing but tht 
Militia to defend us; for all our regular Troops 
were at that time employed either in Flandr; 
or Ireland. But the People ſhewed ſo muci 
Alacrity, and ſo much Readineſs to fly to Arm 
for the Defence of their Country, that they nd 
only frightened the French from landing, but pre 
vented the Faccbites here, who were then ve!) 
numerous, from aſſembling or making any Ap- 

earance. And this they will always do, ut 

s they are oppreſſed at home by a voa 
Miniſter and venal Parliament ſupported 3 ; 

U 


muſt have a Standing Army for their Support; 


je Am- 
and a Standing Army will always very much 


er thei 

mri contribute towards making a Parliament venal, 
th any and a Miniſter voracious. They are two Evils 
d from which naturally beget one another ; and if this 
t they, ſhould ever be our Caſe, the People would be 
g with ready to join with any Invader againſt ſuch an 


eri oppreſſive Government, A Body of two or 


three thouſand regular Troops, with Arms and 


ulation 
he Re. Ammunition for ſupplying ſuch as ſhould join 
ence of them, would probably over-ſet ſuch a Govern- 
foreign ment, though ſupported by a Standing Army, 
King even more numerous than that we have now on 
Foot; and as the French, or even the Swedes 
iger al or Danes, may at an unawares throw in upon 
with. us ſuch a ſmall Body of Men, and ſuch war- 
a great like Stores, I muſt therefore conclude, that the 
1691, keeping up a numerous Standing Army in this 
hereby BF Iſland will at laſt render an Invaſion not only 
vane, certain but ſucceſsful. 
ops in Having thus eſtabliſhed my ſecond Propoſi- 
ut the tion, I have no great Occaſion to take Notice 
[ roops of what you ſay about Public Credit, but 
anden your Argument upon this Subject, as upon 


every other, is ſo unfair, and ſo little to the 


Am I Purpoſe, that I muſt take ſome Notice of it. 
ey e Whilſt the pernicious Practice of Stock-job- 
ut pr. bing was allowed, or to talk in the Terms of 


Change Alley, whilſt buying Bulls, and ſelling 
bears, was allowed, it was eaſy for Brokers 
| and Stock-jobbers to alter the nominal or ima- 
a inary Price of our Publick Funds as they 
E 2 pleaſed. 
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pleaſed. I ſhall grant that imaginary Danger, 
as well as imaginary Hopes, had then a great 
Effect upon the Price of our Stocks: We had 
then a moſt numerous Body of Men always 
employed to poſſeſs weak Minds with imagi. 
nary Fears, or imaginary Hopes; and the cut 
rent Price of the Stocks was never according 
to the real Value, but according to the Expec- 
tation of what it might in a Day or two fit 
or fall to; but ſince an End was put to Stock. 
jobbing, by that moſt excellent Law paſſed in 
the Year 1734, the Prices of all our Publick 
Funds have in ſome meaſure remained fixed, 
and nothing but real Danger can produce 1 
great Fall in our Stocks, or a long Run upon 
our Bank or Bankers. This we have had 
ſtrong Proof of, at and fince the Beginning of 
the preſent War, and the other Confuſions in 
Europe. Both the Spaniards and French have 


done all they could to frighten us with an In- 


vaſion : They did frighten you to that Degree, 
that ſome of your Meaſures cannot, I am 
ſure, be juſtified any other way than by your 
having had certain Advice of an immediate In- 
vaſion intended ; yet though theſe Menaces had 
a great Effet upon your Meaſures, they had 
no Effe& upon our Stock-holders, or upon the 
Price of our Stocks. This ſhews, that our 
Publick Credit does not now depend upon 
imaginary Dangers; and ſurely, if it be 6 
ealy for France, Spain, and Sweden, to land 
great Bodies of regular Troops in this Iſland 


and in Ireland, as you have repreſented, . 
v. 
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having added ten or a dozen thoxſand Men to 


our Standing Army, could not make that Dan- 


ver ſeem imaginary, which would otherwiſe 
have appeared real. The Truth is, I believe, 
our Stock-holders are ſo well acquainted with 
the Situation and natural Strength of theſe 
Kingdoms, that they are not ſo much afraid 
of Invaſions as our Miniſters pretend to be; 
and therefore our Publick Credit can neuer 
ſuffer much from any threatned Invaſion, as 
long as our Sovereign is in Poſſeſſion of a ſu- 
perior naval Force, and of the Hearts and Af- 
tetions of his People. 

But the keeping up of a numerous Standing 
Army muſt expoſe us to two Dangers that are 
in themſelves real, and are dreaded by every 
Stockholder of common Senſe in the Kingdom, 
which are, a general Diſaffection among our 
People, and ſuch a publick Expence and Pro- 
fuſion as muſt diſable us from paying off, in 
Time of Peace, any conſiderable Part of the 
Debt we have contracted, or may contract, in 
Time of War. In caſe of a general Diſaffec- 
tion among our People, our Government will 
be in continual Danger of being overturned, 


| either by an Invaſion with a ſmall and unex- 


pected Army of Foreigners, or by a Mutiny 
among the Soldiers of our own Army, And 
ſurely no prudent Man will chooſe to have 
his Property, perhaps his All, depending upon 

ſuch a Government. | 
In the other Caſe, if we go on contracting 
new Debts in every War we are engaged in, 
and 
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and thus adding to the Load of Debt under 


which we now groan, our Publick Credit muſt 
break at laſt ; for the ſtrongeſt Cable may be 
broke by over-ſtretching, . the largeſt Eſtate 
muſt at Jaſt be run out by every Year con- 
tracting. Our having paid off ſo little of our 
Publick Debts for theſe laſt twenty Years of 
Peace, has already, I believe, made many of 
our Stockholders, eſpecially thoſe of Quality 
Diſtinction amongſt us, withdraw their Money 
from the Publick Funds ; and if Foreigner, 
Fews, and low Perſons amongſt ourlelye,, 
ſhould ever come to be the ſole Proprietors of 
our Publick Funds, a general Spunge would 
become much more eaſy than moſt People now 
dream of. | 

But for God's Sake, Sir, what do you mean 
by thus terrifying us with Invaſions from 
France, and with the total Ruin of our Pub- 
lick Credit, in caſe of a Rupture with that 
Nation? If you mean any thing, you muk 
mean, that this Nation has been reduced to 
ſuch a low Ebb, or the Power of France raiſed 
ſo high, by your weak or wicked Adminiſtr- 
tion, that we muſt ſubmit to any Hardſhips, 
to any Inſults, the French pleaſe to put upon 
us. They have already told us with Impunity, 
Yeu ſhall nit attack the Spaniſh Squadrm : 
Suppoſe they ſhonld tell us, Tou ſhall not attack 
the Spaniſh Galleons, becauſe the French Mer- 
chants have Effefts on biard : Suppoſe they 
ſhould tell us, Yo ſhall not attack the Spanilh 


Privateers, becauſe there are many French 2 
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jefts on board. Muſt we ſubmit to this Treat- 
ment, for fear of their invading us, or Threat- 
ning to invade us, and thereby diſtreſſing our 
Publick Credit ? Should we ſubmit to ſuch 
Treatment, would it not put an End to our 
Trade? Should we then have any Publick or 
Private Credit left amongſt us? Should we have 
a Navy to defend us againſt an Invaſion ? Should 
we be able to keep a numerous Standing Army 
on foot, for that or any other Purpoſe ? | 

After having thus repreſented us in ſuch a 
forlorn and helpleſs Condition, it is really plea- 
fant to hear you boaſting and pluming yourſelf 
in the good Condition of our Navy, and the 
flouriſhing State of our Trade and Publick Cre- 
dit. As to our Navy, Sir, ſuppoſe it were much 
more powerful, and in a better Condition, than 
it is, you could from thence claim no other Merit 
than that of applying faithfully, the many ex- 
traordinary Grants made by Parliament, for the 
uſe of our Navy, fince the beginning of your 
ſele Admimſtration. But have you done fo? 
The World knows you have not: You are your- 
felt conſcious you have not, otherwiſe you 
would not have obſtructed an Inquiry into the 
Application of thoſe Grants. The World knows, 
that neither our Ships nor Naval Stores were in 
a good Condition at the beginning of this War, 
nor are yet in ſuch a Condition as they might 
have been, had the large Sums of Money grant- 
ed for that Purpoſe been faithfully applied: 
Nay your Friends, late of the Admiralty, have 


often pleaded this as their Excuſe for our Trade's 


hav- 
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having been ſo much neglected, during the 
Courſe of this War. 

Then as to our Trade, it has certainly been 
ever ſince the Beginning of your Adminiſtrai- 
on, in a decaying Condition in every Branch 
except our Plantation Trade; and if in that 
Branch our Trade has increaſed, it is not ow- 
ing to your Conduct, or to that of a Friend of 
yours, but to the Nature of new Colonie, 
which for many Years after their being fit 
ſettled, muſt increaſe yearly in the Number of 
their Inhabitants and the Quantity of their Pro- 
duce, conſequently our Exports thither, as wel 
as our Imports from thence, muſt neceſſarih 
increaſe, and would in ſuch a long Tra af 
Peaceable Times have increaſed much more 
than they have done, if proper Encouragement 
had been given, and proper Care taken by the 
Adminiſtration to remove every Obſtruction, and 
to prevent all Oppreſſion; but with Regard to 
almoſt every other Branch, our Trade has been 
of late Years upon the Decay : And ſuppoſe it 
| had been otherwiſe : Suppoſe our Trade had 
| in every Branch encreaſed, could it honeſtly or 
I truly be imputed to a Miniſter, who has encou- 
5 raged the Trade of our Rivals the French, by 
[i conniving at the Exportation of our Wool, ot 
[Ih at leaſt by not putting the Laws ſtrictly in Ex- 
V's ecution againſt thoſe that did; who has for a- 
I's moſt twenty Years allowed the Spaniards to in- 
| terrupt our Trade and plunder our Merchants 
14 with Impunity, both in the Mediterranean and 
1 American Seas; who has often — 4 

ra 
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: Trade by preſſing our Seamen, in Order to fit 
* out Squadrons which were never intended for 
nl. any Thing but an Expedient to amuſe our Peo- 
ny ple and Parliament; who has incumbered our 
tha Trade with many new penal and inſnaring 
Pee: Laws; who in almoſt twenty Years profound 
xd of Peace has not taken off ſo much as one of thoſe 
ice "Taxes that lie heavy upon poor Labourers and 

ful Manufacturers; and finally who has, ever ſince 
af the preſent War began, neglected in the moſt 

Pro. ſhameful and diſhonourable Manner to protect 

Fav” our Trade either by Cruizers or Convoys ? 

ail With regard to our Publick Credit, the In- 

Q of tereſt payable upon our Publick Funds has, 
a tis true, decreaſed, and the Price of Stocks has | 
. riſen ſince the End of the late long War; but is | 
| the not this the natural and neceſſary Effect of a ö 
* long continued Peace? Can this be imputed to 

= a Miniſter who has ſo much curtailed, and ſo 

"i often ſeized upon the whole Sinking Fund; 

G who defeated one of the beſt Projects that was 

hed ever formed for the Diſcharge of all our Debts ; 

yor | and who has put the Nation to ſo much Ex- 

. pence by keeping up uſeleſs Armies, either of 

| by our own or of foreign Troops, by fitting out 
legs Squadrons, and by carrying on infigni- 

Ex- cant, perplext, or pernicious Negotiations? 

. Public Credit I ſhall grant is neceſſary, and 

1 may ſometimes be of great Service to a Nation; 

ant but eſtabliſbed Publick Funds, bearing an an- 

and al Intereſt, muſt always be prejudicial to a 

our {WY Ling Nation; becauſe they draw the Money 

ade aut of Trade, by — our moneyed Men 

| an 
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B 
an Opportunity to get a yearly Intereſt for their 
Money, without lending it to, Merchants 
Tradeſmen ; therefore theſe Funds ſhould hay 


been paid off as faſt as poſſible; but you hae of 
all along ſeemed to think, atid, indeed, you — 
have in a manner declared, that our Publick 10 
Funds ought never to be diminiſhed, the Rea. * 
fon of which is very plain; for while theſe thi 
Funds continue, our Taxes muſt continue, and ſel 
as long as our Taxcs continue, many Poſts col 
and Places muſt be continued, which are all at and 
the Miniſter's Diſpoſal, and conſequently mult not 
be of great Service in procuring a Majority at Ca 
Elections as well as in Parliament. | Pat 
I now come to the 4th Head TI have propoſ- lou 
ed, which is to ſhew the Wickedneſs or evi 100 
Tendency of endeavouring to revive Parties ot the 
Factions long ſince extinguiſhed, in order to N 
divert the Attention of the People from preſent Fat 
Miſchiefs or Dangers, by turning it to thoſe pro 
that are paſſed. This appears evidently to be Me 
your Deſign, from the beginning of your Let- the 
ter to the End; and to ſhew the Wickednel lick 
of this Deſign, J muſt obſerve, that in all Di- Ar 
putes of a Political Nature, every Man ougit Cab 
to judge and act according to that which, upon F 
mature Deliberation, he thinks moſt for the Wi 
Intereſt of his Country, and every Man ought tryr 
to reaſon cooly with, and judge charitably af peat 
thoſe that happen to differ from him in Opini- and 
on. Whilſt Men do this, no Parties or Fac- Hiſ 


tions can ariſe in the Society. The People wil 
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ſerit will always be the beſt Title to any: 
K or 3 in the Society, 2 
the ſame is to be conferred by Nomination or 
Election. But when Political Diſputes begin 
to run very high, and the People of each Side 
grow warm, they judge uncharitably of one 
another, which, occaſions their inventing Nzck+ 
names for each other, to which every Man, 
annexes ſuch an Idea as he thinks fit. Thus 
the People of the Society come to divide them- 
ſelves into two Parties, and then they begin to 
conſider Names not Things, and all the Honours 
and Preferments .of the Society are conferred, 
not according to. Merit, but according to the 
Candidate's Zeal or Attachment for this or that 
Party. In ſuch a Society Publick Spirit is ſwal- 
lowed up by the Spirit of Party, and the Pub- 
lick Good is by each Party in it's turn ſacrificed to 
the Private Good or Succeſs of the Party. _ , 
This is the true Meaning of Party, but-as to 
Faction it is ſomething different; for Faction 
properly ſpeaking is, when a ſmall Number of 
Men, from private Views of their own, form 
themſelves into a Cabal, for facrificing the Pub- 
lick Good of their Country to the Ambition or 
Auarice of the Members or Director of the 
Cabal. ; + 
From theſe Definitions or Deſcriptions, the 
Wickedneſs of endeayouring to divide our Coun, 
trymen into Parties or Factions muſt clearly ap- 
pear ; but to ſhew this Wickedneſs in a clearer 
and fuller Light, I ſhall give the following brief 
Hiſtory of the Origin and fatal Effects of our 
| Fa Aae 


Church and State, by ſetting up the Prebyte- 
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late Party Diviſions in this Kingdom; and in 
order to this, I muſt begin with obſerving, tha 
the high Claims to Prerogative ſet up by King 
James the iſt, or rather mentioned by him in 
his long-winded Speeches to his Parliaments 
firft raiſed the Diſpute in theſe Kingdoms, be- 
tween the Power of the Crown and the Libertie 
of the People; and this Diſpute being in the fol- 
lowing Reign connected with another between 
the Power of the Church and the Rights of th 
People, it at laſt, in the Year 1641 and 1642, 
grew to fuch a Height, that the Nation fpli 
into two Parties, under the *Nrck-names of 
Round-head and Cavalier. The latter affixed to 
the Name Roumd- head, an Idea of a Man who 


was for overturning our Government both in 


 .. as - a a ͤ OA oc Cc. 


rian Religion, or ſome ſort of Puritaniſm, u 
they called it, in the Church, and a Republi 
can Form of Government in the State'; and | 
the Round-heads affixed to the Name Cavalier, 
an Idea of a Man who was for overturning thc 
Liberties of the People, by rendering the King 
abſolute and arbitrary. | 
- That both theſe Ideas were unjuſt and im- 
proper, I believe, every Man is now convinced; 
for many of thoſe that at, firſt ſided with the 
Parliament, had no Deſign to overturn our G0. 
vernment either in Church or State, but to 
rectify ſome Abufes that had crept into both 
and many of thoſe who fided with the King, 
were certainly very far from having any Pefg 
to give him an arbitrary and abſolute * 
2 { U 
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37 
But ſome of the Leaders on each Side, had 
really ſuch Deſigns as they were charged with 
by the oppoſite Party, and they cunningly took 
care to get the People to annex thoſe Ideas to 
thoſe Nicknames, in order to inſpire into the Peo- 
ple of their Party ſuch a furious Zeal for their 
own Party, and ſuch a Hatred againſt the other, 
as might make them overlook, or not conſider 
the Steps taken by the Leaders of each, to render 
their real Deſigns ſucceſsful. From thenceforth 
the People never conſidered Things but Names 
only, nor did they ſeriouſly examine the Tenden- 
cy and Conſequences of any Propoſition, but by 
whom it was made: If it was made by one; 
of their own Party, it muſt be right; it by one 
of the other, it was on that account alone ſuſ- 
ſpicious; and if oppoſed by the Leaders of their, 
Party, they judged it to be wrong without fur- 
ther Examination. And with regard to the diſ- 
polal of Honours and Preferments, whether by 
Nomination or Election, the Merit of the Can- 
didate was thought of by none, but whether 
he was a Noumd- bead or a Cavalier was the, 
lngle Queſtion. This will always be the Caſe, 
when the People ſplit into Parties; and as this is, 
a moſt unfortunate Caſe for a Country, and is 
never attempted but to conceal ſome hidden 
and wicked Deſigns, I ſhall leave it to you 
yourſe]f, Sir, to give the Attempt it's proper 
Epithet. 251 ; 

Theſe two Parties were again revived in the, 
Reign of King Charles the Second, under the 
ferent Names of Vg and Torq, but works 
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the ſame Ideas annexed ; for the Tories anne; 


ed the fame Idea to the Nickname, ' Whip, t 
which the Cavaliers had before annexed to the 
Nickname; Round-head; and the Whigs annexed t 
to the Nickname, Tory, the fame Idea which y 
the Round-heads had in the former Reign an- t. 
nexed to the Nic name, Cavalier; and at both t 
times the Ideas were equally unjuſt and impro- at 
per when thus generally applied. This Miſ. 
application was fatal to our Conſtitution and tl 
Liberties in the Reign of Charles the Firſt,” and e\ 
if it had not been for many peculiar Marks af d) 
Providence, it would have been as fatal to both ul 
in the Reigns of Charles and James the Second; pr 
But the fatal Cataſtrophe was then prevented en 
by the Happy Revolution in 1688; and as many pe 
of thoſe who had ih the two former Reigns al 
been reputed Jories, joined in calling the Prince M 
of Orange over to our Deliverance, as molt of and 
them heartily. wiſhed him Succeſs, it was à ful AN 
Proof of the Injuſtice and::Irapropriety::ofthe A 
Idea, which the V higs had been taught to an- 
nex to the Nickname, Tory, in general. 6 
Though the Names 'Whig and Tory after- 4 
wards remained, and though the Factious onbo WW .** 
Sides werd every now and then endeavouring wy 
to revive: theſe Parties, and to ſow Diffention * 
between them; yet as neither King Willen Bl lt 
nor Queen: Amt ſhewed any particular Attach: Cc 
ment to either Party, all thoſe Endeavous 7 Y 
proved abortive, till towards the latter End of far 
her Reign, when this Party Diviſion was aun f be. : 
revived, and operated with great Fury. Ho 


tlus 


I 4 nn 
this fatal Effect was brought about, or by 
whom, is too recent for me to explain, and 
therefore I ſhall only obſerve what both fides 
will, I believe, admit, that about the End of 
that Reign, and Beginning of the following, 
they were both ded by their Party Zeal to do or 
agree to what they now repent of. 

From this ſhort Hiſtory of our late Parties, 
the People may ſee, how cautious they of 
every Denomination ought to be, of being led 
by the Heads of their Party into a bad Opi- 
nion of the other Party in general, or of ap- 
proving what is propoſed by their own Lead- 
ers, for no other Reaſon but becauſe it is pro- 
poſed by them, and oppoſed by the other. In 
all Caſes, the People ought to judge of the 
Meaſure from the Reaſons that are offered for 
and againſt it, and not from the Party Denomi- 
nation of the Men that propoſe or oppoſe it; 
and whoever attempts to revive or ſet up Party 
Diviſions by crying out, that it is a VHhig or a 
Tory Meaſure, ought certainly to be looked on 
by every honeſt Man in the Kingdom, as one 
who deſigns to deceive them, and to lead them 
into, or prevent their oppoſing ſomething that 
i; inconſiſtent with, or dangerous to the Con- 
ſtitution and Liberties of their Country, If we 
examine with Candour the Behaviour of the 
Round-heads and Cavaliers, or of the V. 195 and 
Tories, which were the fame Parties under dif-- 
ferent Names, we muſt confeſs that both have 
been ſometimes deceived by their Leaders, and 
kd by their Party Zeal to approve of what was 
| i incon- 
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inconſiſtent with, or to oppoſe what was agreg 


able to the true Intereſt of their Country; and d 
as both Parties have by Turns been in the Ad. t 
miniſtration, we ſhall find, that whether the in 
Adminiſtration be Jhig or Tory, the Peopt el 
have Reaſon to be jealous of ig; for Miniſter, er 
have always been, and, I believe, always will be ed 
for extending the Power of the Crown farther L 
than is conſiſtent with the Liberties of the (10 
People; therefore, when any thing wrong ha WW 
been done, under a Tory Adminiſtration, we WF /® 
not ought to ſay, it was done by the Tories, bt n 
that the Miniſters got it done by fomenting the ber 
Party Di viſions amongſt us; and when anything WW” 
wrong has been done under a Whig Admins Gan 
ſtration, we ought not to ſay it was done by of 
the Whisg, but that the Miniſters got it done . 
by the like Means. . 
This ſhould be the way of judging, this ſhould ““ 
be the way of talking with every candid and in. 8 
partial Man in the Kingdom; for to your Sor- WW. i 


row, Sir, it will now, I believe, be generally 
admitted, that both Tory and Whig Miniſters 
have attempted to eſtabliſh an arbitrary Power 
in the Crown, tho' they have choſen very di 
ferent Methods for effecting it. Our Tory Mi 
xiſters have endeavoured to eſtabliſh an abſolute 
Power in the Crown, by means of chat ridicu. 
lous Principle called Faſive Obedience and 
Non-Refiſtance, which has always failed them, 
as ſoon as their own Party became ſenſible af 
their Deſigns. On the other Hand, our Why 
Miniſters, and you, Sir, in e en. 

ea vou 
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deavoured to eſtabliſh an arbitrary Power in 
the Crown by means of Corruption, a Stand- 
ing Army, and the Rooting out of all Principles 
either of Virtue or Religion. Our ambitious 
and ill deſigning Tory Miniſters have endeavour- 
ed to conceal themſelves under the Maſe of 
Lyalty, and a true Regard for our Conſtitu- 
tion in Church and State ; but our ambitious 


; 8 and ill-deſigning Whig Mzrnifters, eſpecially 
y =. you, Sir, have endeavoured to put on a much 


more dangerous Mas, even the Mas} of Li- 
erty itſelf, To the former the Church's Dan- 
ger has been of great Service ; to the latter, the 
danger of Popery and the Pretender has been 
of equal, if not ſuperior Service: Nay ſome of 
your Tools have been fo ridiculouſly fooliſh as 
to tell us, that nothing but a corrupt Parlia- 
ment, and a Standing Army, can preſerve us 
againſt Popery and the Pretender. 

This, of itſelf, onght to be a ſufficient Warn- 
ing to every true Briton, to think of providing 
effectually for the ſuture Security of our Con- 
ſtitution, whilſt there is ſome Virtue and Prin- 


my Epic among the People. The Crown, and 
5 Mi nſcquently our Miniſters, are now poſſeſſed 
9 aun of a moſt numerous Standing Army, and an 


nfnite Fund for Corruption. Theſe have been 


1 be chief Cauſes, theſe are the ſole Supports of 
1 bitrary Power in all Countries where it is 
idle dd ſtabliſhed, If we do not wrench out of the 
#6; ands of our Miniſters theſe Cauſes and Sup- 


ports of arbitrary Power, before they have had- 
me to root out from amongſt our People every- 
G Prin- 
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every Motion of their Troops. Sir, if ther 
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Principle of Virtue and Publick Spirit, it wil 


then be too late to attempt it. There nyy , 
even then ariſe a Cato, a Brutus, and a Caſiy K 
amongſt us, but I may venture to propheſy al 
their Fate will be the ſame with that of thed Y 
three glorious Romans, We ought not there. Y 
fore to think of who are Whigs, or who ar: th 
Tories, or of the Behaviour of any Man whit n. 
theſe pernicious Parties ſubſiſted amongſt us: of 
We ought now to think only of who ar fur 
Friends, and who are Enemies to Corruptim, 5 
and a Standing Army; and we may expect, th 
that Royal Favourites and their Tools will f-. N 
cretly rank themſelves among the former; far no 
thoſe who endeavour to riſe to, or pteſere Pr 
Power, by the „le Favour of the Prince, wil BW wi 
always be ſecret Enemies to the Rg’ and WW Sir 
Liberties of the People. ſuf 
I ſhall be far from endeavouring to vind- it: 
cate the Tories, or from ſaying, they never di mc 
any thing amiſs, but ſome of the Charys try 
brought againſt them by you, Sir, are ſo il Bl ne 
grounded, that I cannot but take Notice d fed 
them, not for the Sake of vindicating the J. Par 
ries, but in order to expoſe your Falſhood am / 
Impoſture. Your firſt Attack is againſt tot Bi that 
called the Tory Miniſters at the End of Que" 8 Knc 
Anne's Reign, who, as you inſinuate, P. 10 prot 
were generally ſuppoſed to have an Attach lertc 
ment to the Pretender; and that Britain v eno: 
then in ſuch a wretched Condition as to drei Stor 
the Attacks of the French, and to tremble BW pick 


Wis 
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was any ſuch Suppoſition againſt the Miniſtry 


it wil of that Time, you know how it was raiſed: 
e may You know it was the Effect of Party. You 
Caſiu now it was far from being general, and that 
pac afterwards it appeared to be entirely groundleſs. 
thel You muſt. remember, that in two or three 


there. Years after, there was a moſt /{ri# Inquiry into 


ho are the Conduct of that Miniſtry : An Inquiry car- 
whill ried on by a ſecret Committee, which conſiſted 
gſt us: of Gentlemen who, as you know, could not be 
ho are ſuſpected of intending to ſcreen the former Mi- 
uptin, ers, and who were ſure of recommending 
expet, Wi themſelves to their then Sovereign, by finding 
vill . Materials to prove their Predeceſſors guilty ; yet 
r; for no ſuch Materials could be found, nor the leaſt 


Proof of their having had any Correſpondence 
with, or Attachment to the Pretender. You, 
dir, have been ſuſpected, and more generally 
ſuſpected of having had a worſe Attachment, 


reſerve 
e, wil 
[ 

Its and 


vin. I if any worſe can be, an Attachment to the 
er cid moſt inveterate foreign Enemies of your Coun- 
args Wh try; and if you are innocent, you muſt pardon 
; fo i me when I lay, T wiſh I could fee you juſti- 


tice d fied by a Committee, as little to be ſuſpected of 


he 7. Partiality in favour of the Perſon accuſed. 

d and As to what you ſay of Britain's dreading at 
t coc that Time the Attacks of France, ſuppoſe a 
Kot of {navi/h Stock-jobbers, with you very 


P. 0 % probably at their Head, got an idle Story in- 


Attact- i ferted in the News Paper, and had Cunning 
in W enough to make the uſual Advantage of that 
dread Sory, by terrifying their Friends in order to 
ble pick their Pockets, which was for many Vears 


G 2 a com- 
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a common Practice with you and your Aﬀec, 
ates, would any one but you take occaſion 
from thence to ſay, that Britain at that Time 
dreaded the Attacks of France, ot trembled 3 
any of their Motions? Sir, you are the fir 
Britiſh Subject, of any Figure, that ever dreaded 
the Attacks of France: You are the firſt Br. 
7i/h Miniſter that ever allowed the French in- 
ſultingly to preſcribe to our Br:/1/h Squadron 
and to tell a Britiſh Admiral, Thou ſhalt mt 

touch the declared Enemies of thy Country, 
Your next Objection againſt the Torre, i 
their having been the Cauſe of diſbanding x 
great Part of our Army, and ſending home the 
Dutch Guards after the Peace of Ryfwick 
Here, Sir, you ſeem to tread in Brſſrns, and to 
talk as pompouſly as any Theatrical King coul 
do upon our Stage. You aſcribe this to the 
Malice - Tory Leaders, whereas you caind 
have forgot, that all the //higs in Engl 
Joined in this Meaſure, except ſuch as were 
Miniſters or Tools of Miniſters. You mut 
remember, that, upon this Occaſion, or about 
this Time, Mr, Trenchard, who never wi 
ſuſpected of being a Tory, wrote his two ex. 
cellent Treatiſes againſt Standing Armies. You 
was yourſelf, I believe, in Parliament at tha 
Time, and if you was not in Place, I am cou. 
vinced you was for ſending home thoſe Duta 
Guards who had ated fo bravely in the Ca 
of Liberty, and would have acted as brave) 
againſt it, if their Maſter had thought fit to 
employ them for that Purpoſe : I ſay, if yu 
: Was 
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ns not in Place, I am perſuaded, you voted 


for this Meaſure, becauſe you have always 
taken Care, when out of Place, to affect the 
Cruntry Gentleman, and to appear a zealous 
Aſertor of the Liberties of your Country. This 
vou have always done, becauſe you know it 
would be of great Service to you, ſhould you 
ever arrive at that heigth of Power which, un- 
expectedly to all thoſe of your Acquaintance, 
whatever it might be to yourſelf, you have ſince 
arrived at ; and it has been of ſuch Service, that 
there are ſtill many old Fools in this Kingdom, 
who will not believe you an Enemy to Liberty, 
notwithſtanding the many convincing Proofs 
you have given of your being ſo, and notwith- 
ſtanding this material Circumſtance, that your 
perſonal Safety, and the Safety of publick Li- 
berty are now become abſolutely incompatible. 
Your Reflection againſt the late Earl of Not- 
tingham p. 22. as it is perſonal, I ſhall take no 
Notice of it, but-leave it to be properly anſwer- 
ed and reſented by thoſe whoſe Duty it is to do 
{o; and your Reflection in the following Page a- 
gainſt the Stuarts] ſhall take as little Notice of, 
it not being my Province, nor ſhall I ever make 


it my Buſineſs, to vindicate any Sovereign 


Prince whatſoever ; but I muſt obſerve, that 
ſome of our Engliſb Clergy are moſt to be blam- 
ed, who prompted the Stuarts to aim at Ar- 
bitrary Power, by which they embroiled them- 
ſelves in ſuch a Manner with their own Peo- 
ple as prevented their being able to aſſiſt the 
Proteſtants of France; and to this I ſhall add, 

that 
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that I wiſh the Nation may ſee France again 
brought as low under the preſent Royal Fami. 
ly, as it was under the laſt of the Stuarts, by 
the Conduct of the truly great and ever victo- 
rious Duke of Marlborough. 

As to the Statutes you give us a Liſt of p. 66 
67. if you had talkediproperly or juſtly,and with. 
out a Deſign to revive a Party Spirit amongſt 
us, you would have told us, that all thoſe Ads 
were paſſed by a Penſionary Parliament, and 
agreed to by a Majority who were all inffuenced 
by the Spirit of Party, or by downright Hribe. 
ry and Corruption; but as theſe have been the 
only Arts of Government you have ever practi- 
| ed, you take care not to mention any ſuch, leſt 
it ſhould put the Reader in Mind of what, 
you know, you are generaily accuſed of. Mi- 
niſters, whether Tory or Whig, will always be 
for laying Reſtraints upon Liberty, and for in- 
creaſing the Power of the Crown. If I werein- | 
clined, I could make ſufficient Repriſals upon 
Whig Miniſters ſince the Revolution, but as | 
have no Occaſion, I ſhall go no farther back 
than your own Adminiſtration, during which 
ſhort Interval the following glorious Laws have 
been paſſed, v2. 

1ſt. 1721, An Act to enable the South-lea 
Company to ingraft Part of their Capital Stick 
and Fund into the Bank of England &c. B 
which the Ban} was freed from their famous 
Bank ConNTRACT with the South-Sea Com- 
pany, which had drawn in many hundreds to 
ruin themſelves, by depending upon the Per 
formance of that Contract. 2d.— A 
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2d — An Act for the King's moſt gracious ge- 
neral and free Pardon. By which all Miniſte- 
nal Offences, eſpecially thoſe relating to the 
$uth-Sea Scheme, were pardoned, and almoſt 
all other Crimes or Offences excepted. 
za. An Act for making ſeveral Proviſions 
for reſtoring Public Credit, &c. By which 
the Annuitants were obliged to take South-Sea 
Stock at the Rate of 400 /. for every 133 /. 65. 
$4. in Stock, in lieu of their Annuities ; the 
South-Sea Company releaſed of five Millions 
out of ſeven, due by them to the Publick, and 
ſeveral other moſt extraordinaty Regulations 
made, which it would be too tedious here to. 
explain. | 
4th. 1722, An Act to enable his Majeſty to 
ſecure and detain ſuch Perſons &c. By which 
the Habeas Corpus Act, that Barrier of Briti/h 
Liberty, was ſuſpended for above a Year. 
5th —An Ac for reviving and adding two 
Millions 70 the Capital Stock of the South-Sea 
Company &c. By which that Company was re- 
leaſed from the Payment of the remaining #49 
Millions due to the Publick as above men- 
tioned, 
6th, 7th, and 8th. Three Acts for infliting 
Pains and Penalties on John Plunket, George 
Relly, and Francis Lord Biſhop of Rocheſter. 
th. — An Aft for the more effeftual Puniſh- 
Ing wicked and evil diſpoſed Perſons going armed 
in Diſguiſe &c. Commonly called the Black- AF. 
Toth. An Act to oblige all Perſons being Pa- 
Þifts in Scotland, and all Perſons in Great Bri- 
| tain 
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tain neglecting to take the Oaths, to regiſter their 
Names and real Eſtates. By which the whole 
Engliſh Nation were {et a ſwearing, and great 
Sums raiſed upon the People, without any Bene- 
fit to the Publick; but for what Reaſon this 
Act was not made ſo general in Scotland as in 
England I ſhall leave for you to explain, 
11th. 1723, An At for repealing certain 
Duties payable upon Coffee, &c. and jor grant- 
ing Inland Duties in lieu thereof &c. By which 
the Laws of Exciſe, and the Power of the 
Commiſſioners of Exciſe, were vaſtly extended, 
12th. — An Adi for _— the Laws con- 
miſſion of the Ordinary 

LorDs oF SESSION. By which the King 5 
impowered to appoint, if he pleaſes, a Perſon 


for one of the Chief Judges of Scotland, who 


is no way qualified for the ſame by the Laus 
of that Kingdom. | Rh 

13th. 1724, An Af for regulating Election 
within the City of London, &c. By which a 
Negative was given to the Court of Aldermen, 
and thereby a Power to the Miniſter, by means 
of Bribery and Corruption, to prevent the Citi- 
Sens of London from aſſerting their own, or 
their Country's Rightss in any Sort of corpo- 
rate Capacity. 

14th. 172 5, An AH for granting an Aidiv | 
his Majeſty, by laying a Duty upon all Victual. 
lers in London and Weſtminiſter, &c. Com- 
monly called the Pot AF. 

15th. 1727, An Af for the better Support 
of his Majeſty's Houſhold &c. By which 100,000. 


— y— 
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Jef than 800,000 J. 


to the Overplus, but the whole ſhould —_ 
to the Crown, and be at the arbitrary Diſpoſa 
of the Prime Miniſter; which is a very great 
Miniſterial Advantage, but an Advantage which 
cannot , be underftood by thoſe who are not 
thoroughly acquainted with the Methods of. 
iſſuing Money from the Exchequer. 


on Salt, for the Term therein mentioned. By 
which theſe Duties, which formerly belonged 
to the Sinking Fund, have been ever fince ap- 
plied to the Current Service, in order to pre- 
rent the People's being ſenſible of the Expence 
they are put to by Minifkerial Projects. 

17th. 1735, An Ad for laying a Duty upon 
| tte Retailers of fpirituous Liquors, &c. By 
which a new Addition was made to the Civil 
Lif, the Powers of the Commiſſioners of Ex- 
ciſe, and the Vermin called Informers vaſtly 
encreaſed, and all the Keepers of publick Houſes 
n the Kingdom made Slaves to the Miniſter. 

18ch.— An Act for indemnifyiag Perſons who 
laue been guilty of Offences againſt the Laws 
made for ſecuring the Revenues of Cuſtoms and 
Exciſe, and for enforcing thoſe Laws for the fu- 
ture. Under this ſpecious Title is concealed, 


Law of the moſt * ti Nature to the 


Libefticò 


fer Ann, was added to the Civil Lit Revenue, 
with this remarkable Proviſo, that if the Funds 
appropriated to that Revenue, ſhould produce 
Annum, the People 
ſhould make it good ; but if they ſhould pro- 
duce more, the People ſhould have no Right 


16th. 1731, An Ac for reviving the Duties 
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Liberties of the Subject, by which the beſt Ny 


bleman in the Kingdom may become liable t, b 
be tranſported as a Felon, if his Servant ſhoul ſu 
without his Knowledge, have above fix Pound cc 
of Tea, or above the Value of 30 Pound's work ha 
of foreign Lace in his Pocket. ft 
19th. 1736, An Act to explain and amend 00 
much of an Act in Queen Anne's Reign, relatin W. 
to Rogues, Vagabond, &c. as relates to commm m 
Players of Interludes. By which the Stage vs hu 
laid under a Licence, as a Prelude to hen rit 
the Preſs; which, tis generally thought, you ove 
would have done, if the preſent Houſe of Com- WW"); 
mons had been as much under your DireQton fi 
as the laſt ſeemed to be. wh 
Theſe, Sir, are ſome of the important Law D 
that have been paſſed during your Adminiſtr- by 
tion, and to theſe I ſhould add your Bill for WY” 
ſubjecting Tobacco to an Exciſe, and your Bil iſ £ 
for regiſtring Seamen, both which would hae - 
Prila 


been paſſed into Laws, if you had ſucceeded in 
all your Attempts againſt the Liberties of your 
Country. As to the firſt of theſe two famous 
Bills, I hope I ſhall be pardoned the Expreſſion, 
when I ſay, it was your Heaven, if you hut 
got this Law, to it every thing would har 
been added your Heart could deſire, and you 
would have now been triumphing over Virtue 
Liberty, and publick Spirit, inſtead of their be- 
ing in a fair Way to triumph over you. Ito 
this Liſt of Laws and Bills, I ſhould add tht 
many wnconftitutional Votes you have got pi 
ſed, and the many excellent Bills and _ 
| | ſh 
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N : 
le h ble Motions you have got rejected, it would make 
ould uch a Black Lift as no Tory Adminiſtration 
ound could parallel; yet you have always affected to 


have your Adminiſtration called a Whig Admini- 
ration; but it would be the height of Injuſtice 
to charge thoſe called I higs in general, with 


end | 

latin what you have done. Every one knows, that 
m many of them have appeared with a great and 
e Was laudable Zeal againſt you; and that the Majo- 


rity, by which you have ſo long triumphed 
over the Conſtitution and Laws of your Coun- 
try, has all along conſiſted of thoſe who were 
W influenced by the Honours, Places, and Penſions 
which a 700 indulgent Maſter gave you the /ole 
Diſpoſal of, or of thoſe who were influence 
by a Party Spirit, which, for this very End, 
you have always moſt induſtriouſly endeavoured 
to keep alive. 
Having thus made, I believe, ſufficient Re- 
prifals upon you, Sir, the only other unjuſt 
Reflection thrown by you upon the Tories in 
general, which I think neceſſary here to take 
Notice of, is, That relating to the Impeachment 
if the Lords Halifax and Orford, Upon this 


t Laws 
iniſtra. 
3ill for 
ur Bll 
d hav I 
eded i 
of yout 
famous 
refſion, 


ou had 


d have fr I ſhall obſerve, 1/, That the Houſe of 
nd you ommons ſeem to have been a little precipi= 
Virtue, te in their Proceedings, becauſe they proceed- 
heir be- to mmpeach, before they had appointed a /e- 
Wir 4 Committee to inquire, which in all ſach 
dd the ales is neceſſary, in order to find out and 
got poi arſhal the Proofs; for till this is done, the 
"eaſons ticles of Impeachment cannot with any Cer- 

ble ty or Propriety be drawn up. And 2dly, 


H 2 That 


E 
That the impeached Lords were then in high 
Favour with the King, and had a great mary 
Friends in the Houſe of Peers. To theſe, ct 
one of theſe Cauſes, may have been owin 
the bad Succeſs of the Commons at that Time 
and I with you may not, by the ſame Mean, 
eſcape the Juſtice of the Nation. 

I muſt farther obſerve, that, J believe, 50 
Man in England will pretend to juſtify the Par. 
tition Treaty, or that which followed it in 
1699. The firſt was negotiated and concluded 
by King William when he was abroad, and fu 
remote from his Engliſb Councils; and it had 
been happy for this Nation, if this had bee 
the laſt Time of our Suffering by Treaties ne- 
gotiated and concluded in the ſame manner 
The Partition and Dilaceration of the Spunif 
Monarchy, which was made by theſe u Tre 
ties, were certainly the Cauſe of the King af 
Spain's laſt Will in favour of the Houſe d 
Bourbon, and of the Spaniards ſubmitting them- 
felves ſo readily to a Branch of that Houk 
which has given occaſion to moſt of the Mi: 
fortunes, this Nation in particular, or Eun 
in general has fince met with; and therefor 
that Houſe of Commons, however they ma 
have been miſtaken with regard to the Perlon 
they attacked, were certainly in the right 1 
endeavour to find out and puniſh the Adi 
of theſe Treaties; eſpecially the Lord Chancelit 
without whom they could neither have ber 
concluded nor ratified ; for ſurely, the Kings 
Order can be no Excuſe for the Lord — 

| C110 


n high 
many 
ele, or 
Owing 
Time, 
Means, 


Ve, no 
e Par. 
it in 
cluded 
ind far 
it had 
| been 


J Maj 
Perſons 
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cellor's affixing the Seals to what is inconſiſ- 
tent with the Intereſt or Honour of his Coun- 


Whether the Majority of this Houſe of 
Commons was Whig or Tory, I do not know; 
but if it was Tory, 1 am ſure, it is a very un- 
juſt Charge to ſay, that all Tories are Jacobites; 
for it was this very Houſe of Commons that 
firſt ſettled the Crown of theſe Kingdoms upon 
our preſent Royal Family ; and the Limita- 
tions, many of which have fince been repeal- 
ed, are a Proof, that however much the Torzes 
may be inclined to ſhew a decent and proper 
Regard for the Crown, they are not inclined 
to eſtabliſh an arbitrary Power in the Crown, 
either by means of the Principle of Paſſive 
Obedience and Non-Refiſtance, or by the Me- 
thod of Corruption, which you, Sir, have 
ſhewn to be more infallible, and conſequently 
more dangerous to our Conſtitution ; for, if 
you had ſhewn the leaſt Dexterity in the Ma- 
nagement of our Foreign Affairs, or the leaſt 
Delicacy in your Management of Mankind, 
you might have riveted our Chains, before the 
Nation had become ſenſible of its Danger. 

I come now, Sir, in the laſt Place, to prove, 
againſt what you have aſſerted, that the Weight 
of Political Power is now taken almoſt entire- 
ly from the Popular, and thrown into the Re- 
gal Scale. Upon this Subject, indeed, I cannot 
but admire your Ingenuity, in ſetting your 
Readers upon a Wild Gooſe Chaſe, after the pre- 
lent. or paſt Proportion between the Property 


or 


( 4] 


or Revenue of the Crown, and the Property 
Revenue of the People ; when the real Queſtion 
is, whether the People are not now in Danger 
of having no Property or Revenue which they 
can with Certainty call their own; for I wil 

ſay, that a Briti/h King, at the Head of 3 
corrupt Parliament, and an abandoned merge. 


ties and Revennes of his People, as a Turkþþ 
Emperor at the Head of his Divan and Jan 
Zaries. Both may equally preſcribe to their 
Divan, and if the People are unarmed, undi(. 
ciplined, and diſpirited, neither has any thing 
to fear but from a Mutiny of his Fan:zarie, 
who never mutiny on account of the People's 
being plundered, but on account of their mt 
having what they reckon their due Share of the 
Plunder. 

Now, Sir, to ſhew that the People are now 
in ſome Danger of having no Property or Re- 
venue they can with Certainty call their own, 
J muſt deſcribe what is, and ought to be meant 
by Political Power, which in a Government 
of any Sort of republican or limited Form, is 
either Military or Civil. Political Military 
Power conſiſts in the Number, Diſcipline, and 
Arms of the Men, which any Senate or ſingle 
Man has under his Command, and ready to 
obey his Orders. Political Civil Power conſiſts 
in the Number of Votes which any fingle Man 
may influence or direct in a popular Aſſembly, 
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nary Army, is as much Maſter of the Proper. 
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and Perſonal Power. One may be a Man of 


great Strength of Body, well armed, Maſter of 
All Sorts of Military Diſcipline and Exerciſe, 
firm Reſolution and remarkable Courage: Theſe 
Qualifications give him great Perſonal Mili- 
tary Power ; but unleſs he has ſome other Men 
under his Command, and ready to obey his 
Orders, he has no Political Military Power. 
80 a Man may be a Member of a popular Aſ- 
ſembly, and may have good Senſe and great 
Eloquence : This gives him Perſonal Civil 
Power, but unleſs by his good Senſe and Elo- 
quence, -or ſome other Method, he can influ- 
ence or dire& the Votes of ſome of the other 
Members of that Society, he has no Political 
Civib Power. 

Again, Political Power, both Civil and Mi- 
litary, is either autbhoritative or mercenary. The 
former depends upon the Opinion of thoſe that 


obey, the latter upon the Rewards or Puniſh- . 


ments which he that commands has to beſtow. 
When any Number of Men think they are 
obliged to range themſelves under the Command 
or Direction of one ſingle Man, becauſe of his 
being their King, Lord, Magiſtrate, or Father, 
or when a Number of Men chooſe to range 
themſelves under the Command or Direction 
of one ſingle Man, becauſe of the Opinion 
they have of his Conduct or good Senſe, or 
becauſe of their being influenced by his Elo- 
quence; this is Political Authoritative Power, 
Military or Civil. On the other Hand, when 
Number of Men range themſelves under the 

Com- 
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Command, or when a Number of the Me. 
bers of any popular Aſſembly range themſelye; 
under the Direction of one ſingle - Man, he. 
: cauſe of the Puniſhments he may infli; or he. 
- cauſe of the Rewards they have or expect from 
him, this is Political Mercenary Power, Mil. 
tary or Civil. Now as the Opinions of Men 
are wavering and very uncertain, therefore he 
who has Political Mercenary Power, has a Power 
he may more certainly depend on, and more 
abſolutely command, than he who has only 
a Political Authoritative Power ; and for this 
Reaſon all Men, but eſpecially thoſe -whoaim 
at arbitrary Power, ſeek as much of the for- 
mer as they can poſſibly obtain. Even a viſe 
Man will endeavour to have as much of this 
Sort of Power as he can, but a wiſe Man will 
not negle& and deſpiſe the other z becauſe his 
Followers will certainly deſert him, if an Opi- 
nion ſhould generally prevail amongſt them, 
that his Power of rewarding or making them 
ſuffer, will ſoon be transferred to another ; and 
ſuch an Opinion may be occafioned by their 
conceiving a bad Opinion of his Conduct ot 
Prudence, 

I know, Sir, you will in your uſual way 
endeavour to put a Horſe-Laugh upon theſe 
Diſtinctions, but as they are neceſſary for ex- 
plaining what is meant by Political Power, 
and for making your Sophiſtry appear in is 
true Colours, I hope the Reader will excuſe 
them. To begin with Political Military Pow. 


er, I muſt obſerve, that in ancient Times, 
before 


Ma 


before the Reign of Henry the VIIth, our 
great Barons, and Lords of great Manors had, 
by our Conſtitution, a Political Military Pow- 
er of a mercenary Nature. They had Caſtles, 
Magazines of Arms, and great Numbers of 
Gentlemen and Servants in their Retinue who 
were bred to the uſe of Arms, and a great 
Number of Vaſſals or Tenants well-armed and 
diſciplined, that were obliged by their Tenures 
to follow them when called on, When the 
People were generally diſcontented, two ot 
three of theſe Barons joining together, were able 
to form an Army ſufficient for protecting the 
People till they came to a Head ; and by the 
Peoples flocking to them, they often formed 
an Army ſuperior to any the King and his 
Miniſters could bring againſt them. This 
made it neceſſary for the King and his Mini- 
ſters to ſtudy the Inclinations and court the 
Affections of the People, and was often a Pre- 
ſervative for our Liberties againſt incroaching 
Miniſters. 

But ſince the turning of all Tenures into 
doccage Tenure, I defy you to ſhew, that any 
but the King has, by our Conſtitution, any 
Political Military Power, or that the People 
in their collective Body has any ſuch Power; 
for to talk of the Power of the People, withuot 
ſome Senate, or ſome Number of Men by their 
Appointment, toexerciſe it, is ridiculous. Whilſt 
the People retain any Courage, Arms, or Mili- 
tary Diſcipline among them, I know, that a 


Man by his Character, or by his Riches, may 
| I 


acquire 


[@] 


acquire a Political Military Power, but this is 
Anti-conſtitutional ; and as no Man, either by 
his Character or Riches can acquire ſuch 7 
Share of this Sort of Power, as may enable 
him to withſtand a Miniſter with 20 or 30000 
regular Troops at his back, therefore no Man 
will ſeek to acquire any ſuch Power, becauſe, 
he knows, he cannot exert it; and in exerting 
an Anti-conſtitutional Power, a great Number 
cannot eaſily join, becauſe the very talking of 
ſuch a Thing is High Treaſon; and therefore 
it is highly dangerous for one Man to propoſe 
it to another. This, Sir, you very well know, 
and this has made you deſpiſe the People, and 
ſhew your Contempt of them publickly upon 
many Occaſions, To talk of the Riches or 
the Superfluities of the People, with regard to 
Political Military. Power, is therefore ridicu- 
lous; and the more the People are diſuſed to 
Arms, and cowed by regular Troops, the more 
ridiculous will it be, to talk of their having, 
or of any one among them being able to ex- 
erciſe, any ſuch Power. 

Now with regard to Political Civil Power, I 
know that by our Conſtitution there ought te 
be no ſuch thing as Political Civil Power of a 
mercenary Nature, but you, Sir, muſt be ſen- 
ſible, that it is impoſſible to aboliſh or entirely 
prevent the Effects of this Sort of Political 
Civil Power. You know that Honours, Poſts, 
Penſions, &c. will command the Votes of great 
Numbers of Men in any popular Afembly. 
I hope, you will not ſay, that the _ 
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Body of the People can have any ſuch Power, 
it is downright Nonſenſe to ſay ſo; and no ſingle 
Man among them can now have any great 
Share of it. To evince this, I ſhall conſider 
the Share a ſingle private Man may now have, 
firſt, with regard to our T'wo Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, and next with regard to Elections. In 
ancient Times, ſome of our great Barons were 
a ſort of Princes, and often had ſome of the 
leſſer Barons in their Retinue, with good Sa- 
laries or other Appointments for their Atten- 
dance and Service, conſequently thoſe great Ba- 
rons may be ſuppoſed to have had ſome Poli- 
tical Civil Power of a mercenary Nature, or a 
pecuniary Influence, as you call it, even in our 
Houſe of Peers; but now no Man but the King 
has any ſuch Power, 

Then with regard to the Houſe of Commons, 
as our great Barons of old had great Eſtates, as 
many of the Places under them were very pro- 
fitable and honourable, and therefore poſſeſſed 
by ſome of the beſt Gentlemen in the Country, 
and as many of our Boroughs were within their 
Manors, over which they had a fort of ſupreme 
Command, we may ſuppoſe, that each of them 
bad a great Political Power of a mercenary 
Nature, or a pecuniary Influence, in the Houſe 
of Commons ; but now no Man can have ſuch a 
Power except the King alone. Laſtly. With 
regard to Elections, as the Freeholders of our 
great Barons had all Votes at Elections, and ma- 
ny and great Dependencies upon their Lord; 
and as many of the Boroughs that ſent Mem- 
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bers to Parliament, were within their Manors, 
and in a great Meaſure their own, we muſt 
ſuppoſe, that they had a great Political Power, 
of the mercenary kind, over moſt Elections; 
and as they were hut few in Number, and might 
therefore eaſily unite and join their Influence to- 
gether, they were at moſt Elections an overba- 
lance for the Political Mercenary Power, or Pe- 
cuniary Influence of the Crown. = 

But now let us ſee, Sir, how the Caſe ſtands. 
I ſhall grant that every rich Man in the King- 
dom that ſpends, and does not hoard his Re- 
venue, may have ſome ſort of Political Power, 
of the mercenary Kind, over the Tradeſmen 


and Shopkeepers he employs or deals with, 


or over the Freeholders that hold Farms of him, 
and conſequently may have a Political Power, 
of this ſort, at me Elections, if he applies his 
Riches to this Purpoſe ; but this Power is not 
very certain or abſolute, becauſe few Tradeſ- 
men or Shopkeepers live by him alone, as they 
formerly did by ſome great Baron in their 
Neighbourhood ; and when a Farmer has paid 
his Rent, he has now very little Dependence 
upon his Landlord, which was not the caſe of 
our Farmers or Freeholders of old. To this I 
muſt add, that many of our rich Men never 
think of applying their Riches to this Purpoſe, 
whereas Miniſters will always think of applying 
the Riches of the Crown to this Purpoſe, when 
they can have the leaſt Hopes of Succeſs ; be- 
cauſe the Succeſs of their Deſigns, and often 


their perſonal Safety depend upon it. No Man 


there- 
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therefore can in this reſpe& reckon upon the 
Riches or Revenue of the People, or upon it's 
bearing any Proportion to the Riches and Re- 
venue of the Crown. There are many rich 
Men who never think of Politicks, or trouble 
their Heads much who is, or who is not the 
ſucceſsful Candidate at any Election; and even 
thoſe that do, ſeldom or never join unanimouſly 
together, or exert this Power with that Vigour 
or Reſolution which is neceſſary for balancing 
the Political Mercenary Power of the Crown, or 
for preventing the or Electors from being in- 
fluenced by the Poſts or Bribes offered them by 
Miniſterial Agents. 

It is evident, that all the rich People of a 
Country never will, nor ever can join together in 
any Expedient for this Purpoſe. But to make 
this ſtill more evident, I ſhall ſuppoſe the Shop- 
keepers and Tradeſmen of a little Borough get 
10000/, a Year, neat Profit, by the Goods they 
ſell, and the Work they do, for the Gentlemen 
in the Neighbourhood ; ſuppoſe two of theſe 
Gentlemen, ſupported by the Intereſt of all the 
reſt, ſet up to repreſent this Borough in Parlia- 
ment, againſt two Court Candidates who come 
down with a Brace of Thouſands in each of 
their Pockets, Treaſury Money, or perhaps 
their own, which they are obliged to lay out 
once in ſeven Years, in order to preſerve their Poſts 
of 1000 /, a Year each. The pecuniary Influence 
of all the Gentlemen in the Neighbourhood, is 
certainly larger than that of the two Court Can- 
dates; becauſe, if the Gentlemen ſhould all 
reſolve 
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refolve never to buy any thing from, or to em- 
ploy any of the People of this Borough, the 
latter would be abſolutely undone ; but it is 
impoſſible to get all the Gentlemen to unite 
in this Meaſure, or to ſtand to ſuch a Reſolu— 
tion, ſhould they all agree to it. The People 
of the Borough are ſenſible of this, therefore 
they take the ready Money offered them by the 
two Court Candidates, and fend them up as their 
Repreſentatives. Thus the pecuniary Influence 
of the Crown over poor Hlectors will prevail over 
the pecuniary Influence of rich private Men, tho 
the latter be near twenty times as large as the for- 
mer; and that there are a great Number of 
poor Electors in this Kingdom, you, Sir, I be- 
lieve, very well know. 

But farther, Sir, to ſhew you how ridiculous it 
is to talk, upon this Subject, of the Proportion be- 
tween the Riches or Revenue of the Crown, and 
the Riches or Revenue of the People, I mult ob- 
ſerve that the greater the Revenue of the Crown is 
the more it will always have joined to it, of the 
Revenue of the People; becauſe among our ric 
Men there will always be many vain, many am- 
bitious, many luxurious, many extravagant, 
and the Crown by giving them a Title or | 
Ribbon, or a good Penſion or Salary, will al- 
ways have the Aſſiſtance of their private Reve- 
nue, towards increaſing the Political Mercenary 
Power of the Crown at every Election, where 
they have any Concern ; fo that if, upon this 
Subject, any Proportion is to be mentioned, we 


ought to talk of the Proportion between the 
Re- 
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h Revenue of the Men of Honour, Riches and 
4 Spirit amongſt us, and the Revenue of the 


by Crown plus the Revenue of all the rich Rogues 
"uh and Fools in the Kingdom. This, whatever 
o you may pretend, you have been long ſenſible 


of, and therefore you have endeavoured as much 
5 poſſible, to bring Virtue, Honour, and publick 
Spirit into a general Contempt. 

[ hope I have now demonſtrated my fifth 
and laſt Propoſition, vi. that the Weight of 
ho! Political Power is now taken almoſt entirely 
| from the Popular, and thrown into the Regal 
7 Scale. But leſt your ſophiſtical Arguments 
he. ſhould ſtill retain ſome Influence, I muſt make 

a few proper Remarks upon ſome of them. You 
* begin with an elaborate Criticiſm upon The 
Diſertation on Parties; but in every Inſtance 
you either miſ-ſtate, or willfully, I believe, mi- 
ſtake, his Argument. In your firſt Quotation 
from him, P. 29. does not every one lee that 
he there talks of that ſort of Prerogative 
which brings no Money ? Therefore your Cri- 
deim upon that Paſſage is a downright miſ- 
ſating of his Argument; and the ancient Pre- 
regatives, or rather Practices mentioned by you, 
vere neither Prerogati ves nor legal Powers, but 
ionright Robberies, which thoſe Princes com- 
mitted by Means of the Military Mercenary 
lower they were poſſeſſed of; for if their Sol- 
Giers or military Followers had not been mer- 
ary, they would not have obeyed their So- 
reign, in Breach of the Laws. of their Coun- 
i; but ſuch Soldiers are in all Countries ready 
to 
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to do the fame, and I am afraid, would do it 
again in this, if there were any Occaſion for it; 
for as long as a King gets from his Parliament 
whatever Sums he pleaſes to demand, he has no 
Occaſion for having recourſe to illegal Means. 

You then fall foul of our Miniſters in King 
Charles the IId's Reign for miJapplying the Pub- 
lick Money, and from thence extol the Me- 
thod of Appropriation, as if it were a very high 
and new Advantage we had got by the Rew- 
lution. Sir, do you think, the Parliaments before 
the Revolution did not know for what they grant- 
ed the Aids deſired by the Crown? Do you think 
the Miniſters had a Right to m!/apply thoſe Aids 
when granted ? If they did, they deſerved by 
the Law, even as it ſtood then, to be hanged; 
and if our Parltaments then did not do their 
Duty in that Reſpect, I cannot help it. Per- 
haps ſome late Parliaments have in that Re- 
ſpe& been as deficient as they. This Method 
of Appropriation is therefore, like moſt of the 
other Advantages we gained by the Revolution, 
nothing but declaring what was Law before any 
ſuch Declaration was made; and if our Par- 
liaments do not do their Duty it will like other 
verbal Declarations be Vox & præterea nibil. 

The other- Criticiſms you have made upon 


The Diſſertation on Parties, and your Criti- 


ciſm on The Inquiry into the Conduct of our di. 
meſtick Affairs, being all of the ſame Nature, 
and the falſe Gloſſes you put upon what that in- 
genious Author ſays, being eaſily ſeen through, 


I do not think it worth my while to take = 
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tice of any more of them, and therefore ſhall 
proceed to conſider the Fallacy of your Argu- 
ment drawn from the ſuppoſed Improvement 
of a Manor. Suppoſe your Manor, as you fay, 
to be poſſeſſed by a Lord, whoſe Revenue is 
500 J. per Annum, and 1000 Cottagers, whoſe 


5 Revenue is 10 J. a Year each, and that this 
ng Manor is afterwards a ts ten Times the 
0 Value, ſo that the Lord has then 5000 /. a Year, 
le- and the remaining 100,000 J. a Year is divided 
gh among the 1000 Cottagers, it is not to be ſup- 
05 poſed, as you fallaciouſiy do, that all the Cot- 
Ore fagers will equally improve in their Fortunes; 
nt- and to ſuppoſe a Cottager to become a Farmer, 


ink by the meer Improvement of the Manor, is ri- 
diculous, becauſe a Cotager has no Part of the 
Land belonging to him, and conſequently can- 
not grow richer by it's Improvement. But to 
ſuppoſe them Freebolders; and that the Power 
of the Lord is limited by the Laws they make 
in their Court Baron, they cannot all grow 
equally rich by the Improvement of the Ma- 
nor: Some will ſell off a Part, as faſt as the E- 
fate improves ; and if many of them are poor, 
and the reſt extravagantly rich in proportion, 
may not the Lord prevail with the Poor to /ell 
themſetves and the Rich together, by out voting 
the Rich in the Court Baron? Will not 5000 J. 
i Year be more effectual for this Purpole than 
ol, A poor Man that has no rich Man to 

au may deſpiſe being bribed more than one 
of ten Times his Income, whoſe Ambition and 
my is raiſed by his Neighbour's being much 
icher and more luxurious than he. In this im- 

K proved 
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proved State of the Manor the Hearts of the 


66 
or Frecholders will be more corrupt than 
they were before, and the Lord will have ten 
Times the Temptation to throw in their way; 
would not the Liberties of the Freeholders there- 
fore be in greater Danger than before ? 

You fay, Sir, a Number of them may unite 
together to form a Purſe: Can this be applied 
to the People of Britain ? Can any Number of 
them that will unite, form a Purſe equal to 
the preſent Revenue of the Crown ? But what 
are they to do with his Purſe when it is form- 
ed? Are they to appoint a Committee to pur- 
chaſe Arms and hire Soldiers, for oppoſing the 
Armies of the Crown? This would be high 
Treaſon, and the Conſpirators would be hang- 
ed before they could make any uſe of their Purſe, 
Beſides, if the Martial Spirit of our Men in 
general ſhould be once fully broke and deſtroy- 
ed, by being long oppreſſed by a Standing Ar- 
my, the Committee could here at Home get no 
Soldiers to hire, and if they were to bring Sol- 
diers from abroad, his Majeſty's Navy would 
prevent them. What then are they to do with 
their Purſe ? Are they to bribe Members of Par- | 
liament, or Voters at Elections? This is againſt | 
the Laws, and could not be publickly done; 
and if it were to be privately done, thoſe they} 
employed would cheat them : whereas the} 
Crown may openly and publickly give Places, 
with good Salaries annexed, to thoſe that vote 
as Miniſters bid them. I 

You ſhould therefore, Sir, have confideredd 


whether the People, you muſt mean * y | 
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k#ive Body of the People, had any Power, any 
Ability, any Advantage, before you gave us a 
pompous Shew of reaſoning by ſaying, that the 
PowER OF THE CROWN and the POWER OF 
THE PEOPLE are to each other, in Proportion 


to their reſpective ABILITIES, and their Dis- 


POSITION and ADVANTAGES for employing 
them againſt each other. For I infiſt upon it, 
and, I hope, I have fully proved, that agarnſt 
the Crown the People have no Power, no Ability, 
nm Advantage of a forcible Nature, but what 
conſiſts in @ /udden Mob, or Inſurrection; and, 
we know, how eaſily theſe are quelled by 4 
Troop or two of Dragoons. Nor have the Peo- 
ple, with Regard to voting in Parliament or at 
Elections, any Power, Ability, or Advantage 
againſt the Crown, but what conſiſts in the 
Virtue of the Voters, and the ſmall Influence 
boneft rich Men may have at Elections, which 


zs now diſperſed into ſo many Hands, that it 


can never unite, and is not abſolutely to be de- 
pended on, even in thoſe Places where it does. 
Thus, Sir, I believe, I have ſufficiently evin- 
ced the Fallacy of your Argument, founded up- 
on your ſuppoſed Manor ; and another Fallacy 


that runs through your whole Argument relat- 


ing to the Pecuniary Power or Influence of the 
Crown, is your ſuppoſing, that the Power of 
the Crown, with regard to a corrupt Influence at 
Elections and in Parliament, is to be meaſured by 
the Revenue of the Civil Lift only; whereas ĩt 
u to be meaſured by the whole groſs Produce of 
our, Taxes, except that Part which is applied 
towards the Payment of our Debts, Bounties, 

1 and 


„1 
and Draw- backs, I ſay the groſs Produce, becauſe 
the Difference between the groſs and neat Pro- 
duce, except what goes to Bounties and Draw. 
backs, is wholly applied to the Salaries &c. of 
the Officers employed in collecting, all of whom 
are nominated by the Crown ; and if we con- 
ſider, that the Difference between the groſs and 
neat Produce of moſt of our Taxes, beſides the 
Land and Malt, is near double the neat Pro- 
duce, we may ſee, what a vaſt Power, of this 
Kind, accrues to the Crown, from the Nation's 
being kept groaning under Debts and Taxes, 

The Appropriations now made yearly by 
Parliament are proper enough for preventing 
Miiſapplication, tho' they can be of no great 
Signification, unleſs Miniſters are yearly called 
to a ſtrict Account; and we know, Sir, who it 
was that lately oppoſed a Reſolution of Parlia- 
ment, for rendering them more effectual. But 
ſtill, theſe Appropriations no way derogate from 
the Power the Crown acquires by having the 
Diſpoſal of that Money. The appropriating of 
two Millions to the Uſes of the News, no way 
derogates from the Power the Crown acquires 
by having the Diſpoſal or Application of that 
Money ; becauſe as the Crown has not only 
the Command of all Seamen, Dock-yard-men 
&c. but alſo the appointing and preferring of 
all Officers, every Man concerned in the Navy 
muſt be under ſome ſort of Court Influence, 
with Regard to -his or his Friends voting at 
Elections. The ſame muſt be ſaid of the Mil- 
lion appropriated to the Army. A Miniſter, 
tis true, cannot take this Money and apply * 
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directly to the bribing of Electors or Parliament 
nen; but if he prefers none in the Army or 
Navy but ſuch as have, or can command Votes 
at Elections or in Parliament, if all Seamen and 
Soldiers are oppreſſed by their Officers, as they 
may be, if they or their Friends do not vote at 
El:#ions for Court Candidates, the Money will 
work almoſt the ſame Effect as if it were di- 


rectly applied, and will not give ſuch an Alarm. 


From what I have ſaid, Sir, it will appear, 
that if we are to make a Compariſon between 
the Pecuniary Influence or Power of the Crown, 
with regard to Votes at Elections or in Parlia- 
ment, as it ſtands ow, and as it ſtood at the 
Reſtoration, we muſt compare the groſs Pro- 
duce of our preſent Taxes, except what goes to- 
wards Payment of our Debts, Bounties, and 
Draw-backs, with the gro/s Produce of thoſe 
Taxes that were impoſed at the Reſtoration. 
For this Purpoſe I ſhall ſuppoſe, that the groſs 
Produce of the Taxes appropriated towards 
Payment of the Intereſt and Principal of our 
Publick Debts, and to the Civil Liſt amount to 
fx Millions Sterling a Year, which will not be 


appropriated towards paying the Intereſt of our 
Tublick Debts, and towards the Sinking Fund, 
which was originally appropriated to paying off 
| the Principal, amount yearly to three Millions 
wat Produce, and that the Taxes appropriated to 
the Civil Liſt, is generally ſuppoſed to brin 

n a Million yearly neat Produce, which is in 
lic whole four Millions neat Produce ; and as 
ltcle Taxes chiefly conſiſt in Cy/toms and Ex- 


thought too high, if we conſider, that the Taxes | 
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4 ciſes, the groſs Produce of which is generally near g 
double the neat Produce, it will not be reckon- y 
ed extravagant to ſuppoſe the groſs Produce of w 
the whole, to amount to fix Millions a Year, Fa 
| after deducting what is iſſued for Bounties and th 
| Draw-backs. | 7 
| Now, Sir, as three Millions of this Money * 
ſtands appropriated to the Payment of our Pub- ry 

lick. Debts, or the Intereſt growing due upon bet 

them, we can reckon but three Millions of the WM 5; 

fix, when the Sinking Fund is properly applied, wa 

as a Revenue of the Crown, by which it can Kal 

procure, or augment it's Pecuniary Influence Cre 

at Elections or in Parliament. To this, I mult Ire 

add the Money raiſed for the current Service of any 

the Year, by Means of the Malt and Land Pr 

| Tax, and ſome other Miniſterial Projects call. mer 
| ed in Aid, which has generally been, in time hal 
| of Peace, about two Millions a Year, all of Fr 
| which muſt be allowed as a Revenue of the lick 
| Crown, by which it may procure or augment its the 
= Pecuniary Influence at Elections or in Parliament. Met 
| Thus it appears, that the Crown now ſtands WM Acc 
fſefled, even in Time of Peace, of a Revenue Reve 


of frve Millions a Year, by which it may gain 1662 
a Pecuniary Influence upon Votes at Eleftions Wi »,,; 
or in Parliament. And if to this we ſhould |} Chr; 
add the Income of all the Eccigſiaſtical Bene- 0 2, 
ces and Preferments, and of all the Law Of- } Dead 
Ares, at the Diſpoſal of the Crown, or of thoſe 
appointed by the Crown, which is the ſame, 
what a vaſt yearly Revenue muſt the Crown | 
now have at it's Diſpoſal ? 
Now with regard to it's Revenue — 
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gration, J ſhall take your own Account of it 

for the Years 1661, 1662, and 1663, without 
taking Notice of the Year 1660, becauſe that. 
Year was not complete, and becauſe there 
were ſeveral extraordinary Services provided 
for, in that Year. According to your Account of 
the neat Produce of the Publick Revenue from 
Chriſtmas 1660 to Chriſtmas 1661, it amounted 
to 2,772,952 neat Produce, to which there is ve- 
ry little to be added on account of groſs Produce, 
becauſe the Cy/toms and Exciſe were then under 
Farm, and the Officers employed in raiſing them 
were appointed by the Farmers, ſo that their 
dalaries could give no Pecuniary Influence to the 
Crown ; and of all your other Articles, there 
are but the Third and Fourth, where there is 
any Addition to be made on account of groſs 
Produce. The Third and Fourth Articles a- 
mount to 137;000 J. neat Produce, to which I 
ſhall add one Moiety, and ſuppoſe the groſs Pro- 
duce to be 205, 500 J. therefore the whole Pub- 
lick Revenue at the Diſpoſal of the Crown, in 
the Year 1661, was 2, 84 1, 45 J. By the ſame 
Method it will appear, according to your own 
Account, that the gro/s Produce of the Publick 
Revenue from Chriſtmas 1661 to Chriſtmas 
1662, amounted to 1,691,452 J. and that the 
groſs Produce of the Publick Revenue from 
Uriſmas 1662 to Chriſtmas 1663; amounted 
O 2,131,452 J. Therefore the whole gro/5 
Produce of the Publick Revenue for theſe three 
Years amounted, according to your Account, to 
664,3 56 J. which is at the Rate of 2,22 1,45 2ʃ. 
her annum, one Year with another. 1 2 
Thus 
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Thus it appears from your own Accounts, 
when cleared of the Fallacy by which you have ye 
endeavoured, according to Cuſtom, to impoſe be 
upon the World, that the Revenue by which MW a 
the Crown, that is to ſay, the Minifters of the of, 
Crown, may gain a Political Civil Power of yo 
a Mercenary Kind, or a Pecuniary Influence 
over the Votes of the People at Elections or in 
Parliament, is now more than double what it 
was at the Reſtoration, and, I believe, more 
than treble what it was at a Medium from the 
Reſtoration to the Revolution; for I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that this Parliament, which was ſo ge- 
nerous to the Crown, after the Reſtoration, 
has ever fince gone under the znfamous Name 
of the Penfionary Parliament; and if the Crown 
could then gain a corrupt Influence over a Ma- 
farity of the Parliament, what may it now do, 
when it has more than double the yearly Revenue 
it then had to diſpoſe of? 2.1 

Suppoſe the Number and 7 Riches of the 
People to have encreaſed to double: what they 
were at the Reſtoration, which no Man, I be- 
lieve, will ſuppoſe; yet we cannot ſuppoſe, 
that the Pecuniary Power of the Rich amongſt | 
us is double what it was at that Time; becauſe 
this Power does not ſo much depend upon the 
Quantity of Riches poſſeſſed, as upon the Unity | 
and Shirit that prevails amongſt the Rich; and 
it is much more difficult to make Unity and 
Spirit to prevail among forty Perſons than 
among twenty. You, indeed, by your late 
Conduct, have raiſed a very general Union, and 


a moſt uncommon Spirit againſt — 


— 
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your Succeſs at the laſt general Elections, your 
being able to bring the Conteft to ſo doubtful 
an Iflue, notwithſtanding your having the Heir 
apparent to the Crown openly declared againſt 
you, and moſt of the great and rich Men 
of any Character in the Kingdom acting 
not only with Unanimity, but with a ſurpri- 
fng Vigour and Spirit againſt you: This, I 
ay, muſt give the Alarm to every conſidering 
Man: This muſt convince him, that the Pe- 
cuniary Influence of the Crown, by means of 
the vaſt Revenues it has at it's diſpoſal, is now 
riſen to a moſt dangerous Height. 

The Increaſe of this Danger is by far greater 
in Proportion than the Increaſe of the Reve- 
we at the Diſpoſal of the Crown; becauſe the 
Danger of the Crown's gaining, by means of 
It's Revenue, a Pecuniary Power over moſt of 
cur Elections increaſes according to the Pro- 
bability there may be of making the Revenue 
effectual for that Purpoſe. Suppoſe, a Mini- 
ter, with a Crown Revenue of four Millions 
: Year at his Diſpoſal, could have no Hopes of 
thereby gaining a Pecuniary Influence over a 
Majority of our Elections, ſo as to have always 
Majority of his Creatures in the Houſe of 
lnmons, he would never think of applying the 
Crown Revenue to ſuch a Purpoſe. He would 
lipoſe of all Commiſſions and Preferments in 
be Army, Navy, &c. according to the perſ6- 

ul Merit and Qualiffcations of the Candidates, 
ad not according to the Influence they have 
a ElFions. Add but one Million more yearly 
uche Crown Revenue, and you may give the 

Mini- 


— 


— 
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Miniſter, not only Hopes, but a Certainty af 
being able, by means of that Revenue, to com. 
mand a Majority of our Elections: no perſonal 
Merit or Qualifications, nothing but a Candi. 
date's Influence at ſome of our Elections, will 
then be conſidered by the Miniſter in the Diſ. 
poſal of any Honour, Commiſſion, Office, or 
Preferment, and by this Means he may gain 


ſuch a Pecumary Influence in the Houſe of 


Peers, and ſuch a Pecuniary Influence at molt 
of our Elections, as will always ſecure him a 
corrupt Majority in both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, which inſenſibly, and without any vio- 
lent Means, puts an End to our Conftitutim. 
Thus by adding but one Fourth to the Publick 
Revenue, you make that Danger certain and 
unavoidable, which was not before ſo much as 
to be apprehended. 

Though happily for the Nation you did not 


fucceed ſo well at the /aff general Elem, | 


which was perhaps owing to your 799 greet 
Security, and your bad Opinion of Mankind 
in general; yet your being able to render doubt- 
ful the important Conteſt between you and 
the Liberties of your Country is, conſidering 
all Circumſtances, a moſt convincing Proof of 
our being at preſent very much expoſed to 


this Danger. How it is to be avoided or 


guarded againſt, I ſhall not pretend to adviſe; 


but if our Publick Revenues were raiſed as well | 


as granted by the Houſe of Commons; if the 
Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms, Exciſe, &c. were 


yearly, appointed by that Houſe, and 7w0 of 


each Board to walk out yearly, in order Sh 
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make room for two others, that in theſe 
Branches at leaſt, there might be a Rotation 
of Magiſtracy, which is the chief Preſervative 
of Liberty in all Free Countries, would this 
be erecting Imperium in Imperio? Would not 
the Treaſury, and theſe Boards, be in this Caſe 
proper Checks upon one another, inſtead of 
being, as they may be at preſent, the Pro- 
tellors and Screens of one another's Neglects or 
fraudulent Practices: Wohld this any way de- 
rogate from the real Dignity or legal Authority 
of the Crown ? Does the appointing of Ex- 
ciſemen, Cuſtom- Houſe Officers, or Clerks in the 
Stamp-Office, add to the Dignity or Authority 
of the Crown? Could it injure or diminiſh 
our favourite Civil Lift Revenue? Can it 
lerve for any thing but giving a M:nifter an 
illegal Pecuntary Influence at Elections? 

From what I have already. ſaid, Sir, both 
you and the Reader mult fee, that it is quite 
unneceſſary for me to grope in the Dark, as 
you have done, after the annual Income of the 
People at the Reſtoration, or at the preſent Time. 
You have put the Diſpute upon this footing, 
in order to bero//der your Readers, becauſe you 
know there is no certain Track to be found ; 
and that therefore, you may upon this Footing 
wrangle for ever ; but as I have ſhewn, that it 
is impoſſible for the People to apply their an- 
nua! Income towards acquiring any Political 
Power of a mercenary Kind, either Military or 
Coil; that a great Part of their Income will 


always be at the Diſpoſal of, and applied by 
x wad 
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the Crown, towards gaining a Political Civit 
Power of a mercenary Nature, and that this 
Part of the People's Income muſt always in- 
creaſe, in Proportion as the Revenue of the 
Crown is increaſed ; it 1s evident that the an- 
nual Income of the People, now, or at any for- 
mer Period, can be of no Signification in the 
preſent Diſpute. However, Sir, I hope this will 
not diſappoint the World of the Pleaſure of ſee- 
ing your Second Part ; for as in this Firſt Part, 
you have given us your Ingenious Criticiſms, 
upon the Conduct of our Miniſters before the 
Revolution, I ſhould be glad to fee your ingeni- 
ous Excuſes for the Conduct of our Miniſters 
fince that Time. 

I ſhall now, Sir, conclude with ſome Remarks 
upon the Character you have been pleaſed to 
give, or cauſe to be given to yourſelf, When 
you ſay there has been no harſh Exerciſe of 
Power during your Adminiſtration, I ſuppoſe 
you mean, againſt the Enemies of your Country ; 
for they, I ſhall grant, have had a moſt quiet 
Time of it, and have inſulted and plundered us, 
not only with Inpunity but with a ſort of In- 
dulgence; but with regard to ourſelves, can you 
have any Right to boaſt of no harſh Exerciſe of 
Power, of no violent Proſecutions appearing, or 
of your Mildneſs and Lenity, when the People, 
from the Beginning of your Adminiſtration to 
the End, have bore all the unneceſſary Loads you 
have laid upon their Backs, and the more pro- 
wvoking Inſults you have put upon them, with a 
moſt ſurpriſing Patience and Forbearance? Can 
you ſay, Sir, we have been happy in the En- 
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joyment of our moſt ample Privileges, when 
you muſt be conſcious of your having endea- 
voured to rob us of the Privilege upon which 
all our other Privileges depend, à free and inde- 
ndent Parliament ? As to your Frankneſs, it 
could never properly be called any thing but a 
claoniſh Familiarity : As to your Benevolence, 
it was never any thing but Bribery ; becauſe 
ou never extended it but to thoſe who ſacrificed 
both Honour end Conſcience to your Commands; 
and as to your Moderation, if you can ſhew me 
one Inſtance of it, except to your own Tools, 
when they were caught in defrauding the Pub- 
lick, I ſhall be for ſhewing you more Modera- 
tian than you can zu/tly expect. | 
But of all the Virtues you lay Claim to, Iam 
ſurpriſed at your pretending to Candour. Have 
not you, from your firſt Appearance in Life, 
been noted for aſſerting Facts which were then 
known to be falſe, or afterwards appeared to 
be ſo? I could give you many Inſtances, but 
ſhall content myſelf with Three, which, from 
ther Dates, will ſhew, that you have been 
Semper Idem. Upon your firſt Entrance into 
Power, in the Year 1715, did not you aſſert 
confidently, that the Earl of Oxford had been 
guilty of Tratterous Practices, and that there 
was /egal Evidence to ſupport the Charge; 
and yet in the Year 1717, when that Noble 
Earl came upon his Trial, you either could 


not, or would not give the leaſt Account of 


that Jega/ Evidence? Upon which I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that in the Year 1715, you was a Mi- 
niſter ; but in the Year 1717, @ Country Gen- 

leman. 
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fleman, Again in the Year 172 5, when you 
was at the Zenith of your Power, did not you 
allert in the mo/? ſolemn Manner, that the 
Courts of Vienna and Madrid had entered into 
a Secret Treaty for ruining our Trade and re- 
floring the Pretender ? Is not the whole World 
now convinced, there was no u Ground for 
your ſaying ſo. Laſtly, in the Year 1739, when 
your Power began to decline, did not you pub- 
lickly aſſert, that the Court of Spain had an In- 
clination to repair our Loſſes, and ſecure the 
Freed;m of our Nuvigetion ? Has it not ſince 
appeared from the Conduct of that Court, and 
from the Papers laid before the Parliament, 
that you knew the contrary ? © 

I therefore hope, Sir, your Attempt to re- 
vive Party Divuiſions, that you may haye an 
Opportunity to eſcape in the Scuſſii, will prove 
fruitleſs and vain, Both Tories and Whigs, or 
at leaſt thoſe who formerly went under fuch 
Denominations, have joined in pulling you doen, 
If you deſerve it, I hope, they will join in hang- 
ing you up; and, I hope, the World will excuſe 
me for treating you with ſo much Freedom. 
If you had'ſhewed theJeaft Sign of Contrition, 


I ſhould 727th Pleaſure have been an Advocate 


for an Alleviation of your Puniſhment ; but thus 
in-your'/aft Struggles, to aim at giving à hidden, 


4 treacherous Stab to the Liberties of your Coun- 


try; makes it impoſſible to ſbh Mercy without 


incurring the Luputation of Cowardice. 728 


March the 26th, ; 
2 1742. = 8 * . 
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